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EBSWORTH AND THE ROXBURGHE BALLADS 
By CLAUDE M. Simpson, JR. 


When Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth agreed, about 1880, to assume the editor- 
ship of The Roxburghe Ballads, which William Chappell was relinquishing 
after a decade, the members of the Ballad Society should have been pleased. 
In Ebsworth they had a man who had long been interested in popular poetry, 
who had edited three volumes of Restoration drolleries, and who had just 
finished an edition of the Bagford ballads for the Ballad Society itself. 
Widely read, possessed of a thoroughly retentive memory, and warmly en- 
thusiastic by nature, he appeared to be a perfect choice. Moreover, he pos- 
sessed two other vital qualifications: he held a vicarage in Kent which gave 
him a living without imposing serious demands on his time; and he was an ac- 
complished artist and engraver. This meant that the Ballad Society was to 
have gratis from his hand not only the text and editorial apparatus, but also 
facsimile engravings of the woodcuts adorning the original ballads in the 
Roxburghe collection. Finally, Ebsworth, although a warm friend of Chap- 
pell, had ideas for saving space on the printed page and speeding up the 
issuance of the remaining parts, for the subscribers were becoming restless 
at the slow progress of the work. Chappell, occupied concurrently with other 
interests, had in ten years produced but three volumes, containing slightly 
fewer than four hundred ballads. Two-thirds of the collection yet remained 
to be reprinted, and the Society assessed dues per year, not per volume. The 
new editorial regime promised exceedingly well, and only alert subscribers 
who had closely inspected Ebsworth’s previous work could have been pre- 
pared for the complete change in method, tone, and character which the 
Roxburghe Ballads soon underwent in the hands of the new editor, who can 
be characterized only with Professor Rollins’ adjective “riotous.” 

Ballad scholarship has produced its wasp in Ritson, its fabricator in Sten- 
house, its improvers in Percy and Scott; but it has never had such an editor 
as Ebsworth. Never, to my knowledge, has an editor so obtruded his person- 
ality, or ridden his hobbies, or aired his prejudices; never has an editor so 
frequently reiterated his courageous editorial canons, only to violate them at 


1 The Roxburghe Ballads, Hertford, Printed for the Ballad Society by S. Austin and Sons, 
9 vols., 1871-1899. Vols. I-III, edited by William Chappell; Vols. IV-IX, edited by Joseph 
Woodfall Ebsworth. In the present article, page references to the work appear within brackets 
in the body of the text. For an account of the original Roxburghe Collection, now in the British 
Museum, see the Introduction to Vol. I of the Roxburghe Ballads. 
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almost every opportunity; seldom has a man produced a work so full of inter- 
esting surprises, yet in the end so unsatisfactory by reason of its confusion 
and its inconsistencies. This labor of love stands as a monument to the Bal- 
lad Society and to its two editors. Its fourteen hundred specimens constitute 
our largest printed collection of ballads; and by far the greater number of 
these are faithful transcripts. It is a paradox, then, that this edition of the 
Roxburghe Ballads should so exasperate even the most sympathetic critic. 

Ebsworth did not labor under ideal conditions, by any means. His habit 
of confiding his innermost thoughts to the printed page enables us to see the 
important and the unimportant alike. Thus, he gives us the name of the best 
man at his wedding [VIII, 742] and reports the proceedings at a dinner of 
DNB contributors [VIII, 766-767]; but he also lets us know much about the 
Ballad Society. Many of the ballad transcripts which he inherited were worth- 
less and had to be made anew [VIII, ix**, 738].? The list of subscribers, some 
170 at the outset, dwindled over the thirty years of the project [VIII, viii**], 
and more than once he censured the Society for its failure to advertise, and 
for its refusal to distribute review copies, even to the London Times. He 
confessed wearily that as a result of this lack of business acumen, notices of 
the Roxburghe Ballads appeared only in Notes and Queries and the Atheneum 
[VI, xx; VIII, 764]. Subscribers were humanly dilatory in their annual pay- 
ments, and he tried every tone from whimsical cajolery in verse (“‘Now is the 
time’’) [IV, 672] to doleful warnings that if the work were delayed by the 
members’ arrears, he might die before his completion. He knew of “‘absolutely 
no man... in England, and certainly not in America’ [VI, 855], qualified 
to carry on the work; indeed it would require three men—a ballad scholar, 
an engraver, and a historian—to take his place [V, ix]. On one occasion he 
hinted darkly that someone had “tried to scuttle the ship’”’ of the Society’; 
and it angered him that the undertaking was not being supported by English 
public libraries [VI, xiii*]. 

From the outset, Ebsworth’s knowledge of bookmaking produced econom- 
ical mechanical improvements in the letterpress. To save space he usually 
printed two half-lines as one; many of what he termed ‘‘the less valuable” 
ballads he printed in smaller type; he distributed woodcuts with an eye to 
economical make-up and eliminated duplicate woodcuts entirely. He in- 
herited an editorial policy which likewise invited improvement. But Chap- 
pell’s policy, if not wholly satisfactory, had at least been clear: he reprinted 
the ballads in the order of the original collection (i.e., loosely alphabetized by 
the first important word in the title)‘; he refused to print two ballads which 
seemed to him offensive, and Furnivall, President of the Society, took the 


? For an explanation of Ebsworth’s unorthodox pagination, see note 6, below. 

3 He may be referring to an unwise move that was almost fatal to the subscription plan: at 
the end of Chappell’s regime as editor the officers of the Society reduced the price of the first 
three volumes in order to attract new members. Continuing Subscribers were naturally enraged, 
and potential subscribers may have been deterred by the possibility of a similar bargain in the 
future [VIII, ix**]. 

4 In Vol. III of the Roxburghe Collection a new scheme of alphabetization by first lines begins 
at p. 275. 
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responsibility of issuing them in a supplement [VIII, 741, 749].5 Ebsworth, 
in all sincerity, developed a divergent set of policies which promised com- 
pleteness, honesty, and logical order. But the result, if not chaos, was organ- 
ized confusion. 

He soon saw that the alphabetical arrangement followed by Chappell 
stifled all relationship between ballads. Almost at once, during the fourth 
volume, therefore, he began to classify his ballads, gathering the historical, 
the naval, the religious, the matrimonial and anti-matrimonial, etc., in order 
that their cohesiveness might be enhanced. Once he had taken a few steps 
in this direction, other refinements naturally suggested themselves; and 
herein, I think, lay his trouble, as an example or two will show. ‘‘The Maid’s 
Answer to the Bachelor’s Ballad’’ was in the Roxburghe Collection, but the 
“Bachelor’s Ballad”’ itself was not; so he added it from the copy in the Raw- 
linson Collection [VII, 334]. This procedure committed him to supply ante- 
cedents, answers, continuations, parodies, and the like. ‘‘The New German 
Doctor,’’ a Roxburghe ballad, is to the tune of ‘Here I love, there I love’”’; 
he therefore interpolated from the Pepys Collection the ballad ‘‘Unconstant 
William,” whose refrain gave rise to the tune title [VII, 200]. Thus he was 
committed to add ballads and songs which threw light on ballad tunes. In his 
historical group he imported ballads from other collections to fill out episodes 
[V, passim]. And his interest in ballad writers such as Thomas Bowne led 
him to add other Bowne ballads, although they were not to be found within 
the Roxburghe Collection [VII, xi*, 155, 399]. The result was enrichment, to 
be sure. Some three hundred ballads from other collections were thus intro- 
duced into Ebsworth’s pages, and an additional three-hundred-odd songs 
[VIII, 738]. It would be churlish not to welcome among these some one 
hundred Pepys ballads, unduplicated in the Roxburghe Collection. But 
surely Ebsworth’s position was extreme when he printed a ballad from the 
Wood Collection on the ground that it ‘‘more than compensate[d] for the 
delay of such ballads as ‘The Gelding of the Devil’’’ and several other Rox- 
burghe items which he was reluctant to print [VII, 254-255]. The wealth of 
additions might have been thoroughly welcome if Ebsworth had used them 
in an orderly way; but he produced an effect like a series of forks in a road, 
which lead us further and further from our path, until, by a kind of circular 
detour we finally double back upon the main track. The result is interruption, 
confusion, disorder. 

These interruptions might be considered part of the legitimate apparatus 
of a ballad collection. But less excusable is Ebsworth’s maddening habit of 
anticipating the next thing when he should be sticking to the matter in hand. 
The opening of Volume VI provides a fair example of his practice. A group 
of True-Love Ballads is to lead off; he publicizes the fact rather laboriously 
through his preface, and writes a poem to introduce the section. But what 
opens the pages is, instead, a pair of ballads, left over and hard to classify, 
which he squeezes a corner for. Then when the True-Love Ballads begin, his 
first headnote buzzes with excitement over a group of Naval Ballads to fol- 


5 The Supplement is often bound in at the end of Volume II. 
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low the promised True-Love group. Before he actually gets to the Naval 
Ballads, however, he slips in another pair of strays. He is consistent only in 
his inconsistency.® 

If he did not solve the problem of arrangement, he was even less successful 
in adhering to his textual standards. As he took up his work, he announced a 
clear-cut policy: ‘It is a fundamental rule of antiquarian scholarship,” he 
said, ‘‘to print historic documents entire, without emasculation or disguise.” 
And he added, “‘We hope to act on this principle throughout. . . . Children- 
in-arms, and Cripples, had better keep outside the palings!”’ [IV, 3]. Perhaps 
Ebsworth stated his policy before he caught sight of the pitfalls he was soon 
to meet. At any rate, before he had completed the preface for his first volume 
(i.e., Vol. IV), he had invented what he called ‘‘Disciplinary Topsy-turvydom”’ 
—his now well-known device of inverting objectionable words. When there 
seemed to be a limit to the concealment achieved by this weird practice, he 
resorted to another alteration which he termed ‘‘Vicarious representation or 
Proxy-Reading.”’ As he explained, “‘In some extremely rare cases where there 
is general value in the subject-matter, but some very silly or brutal expression 
disgraces the context, a square-bracketted ‘other rendering’ may be substituted.” 
He promised that the true text would be provided in a Chamber of Horrors 
“‘to which no decent persons except linguistic students will seek admission.” 
Contemporary linguistic students will discover that Ebsworth kept his prom- 
ise only fitfully. Related to his square bracketing is a third kind of alteration, 
“Temporary Banishment”’ to an appendix, when “dirt and disagreeableness 
are plainly offensive and irremediable”’ [IV, xvii]. 

Before dealing critically with Ebsworth, let us admit that even today 
scholarly license is incomplete. Professor Rollins suppressed at least one 
stanza in his impeccable edition of the Pepys Ballads ; and he passed over sev- 
eral hundred indelicate ballads entirely. Ebsworth faced many a difficult situ- 
ation and did his best to be fearless. Granted that inverting objectionable 
words is fatuous, we could not, I believe, quarrel with Ebsworth if he had ap- 
plied his stated principles consistently. On the basis of the language which he 
is prepared to admit at one time or another, his pages need not have suffered 
much from disfigurement, and an adequate Appendix could have supplied all 


6 Even his pagination is weird and demands clarification. It was Ebsworth’s habit to assign 
roman numerals to all introductory sections. Each introduction was separately paged; and some 
volumes contain as many as three such sections in addition to a general introduction to the vol- 
ume. Ebsworth solved the problem of ambiguity in a characteristically strange fashion: he left 
the numbering intact, adding single, double, and even triple asterisks to distinguish the several 
sequences, 

Is the Roxburghe Ballads in eight or nine volumes? Ebsworth sometimes considered the over- 
sized eighth volume as a single volume, sometimes as two volumes. On more than one occasion 
he referred to the second half as “virtually” a ninth volume. More confusingly, the last title- 
page reads ‘Vol. VIII-IX.”" The two divisions are paged continuously and have a common 
index, as if they were intended to constitute Vol. VIII; but the unpublished Historical Index, 
announced as Vol. X, presupposes nine published volumes. The varying practices of binders and 
bibliographers here are but a reflection of honest bewilderment. 

The same muddiness extends to date of issue on the last title-page. The date is given as 1897, 
but a parenthesis informs the reader that the issue was delayed for two years beyond the 
Queen's Jubilee which it was intended to celebrate. 
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altered or suppressed passages. If not satisfying, such an edition would yet 
be satisfactory. 

But Ebsworth made no jewel of consistency. His discretion oscillated from 
cautious to the carefree; when he felt timid he slipped easily into the square- 
bracketed ‘‘Proxy Reading’’—changing naked to [half] naked; with child to 
[beguil’d] ; belly to b[od]y or [fo]/ly. On one occasion his dislike of the grotesque 
led him to the surprising alteration of the line ‘‘And laid his face close to a 
corpse that was dead”’ to ‘‘And laid his face close to a [loaf of stale bread].”’ 
From time to time, however, he forgot his imposed restraints, if we are to 
judge from a brief consideration of the topsy-turvy vocabulary. A repre- 
sentative sample of historical ballads yields about two dozen recurring words 
which Ebsworth had ‘‘topsy-turvitated’—including cuckold, wittol, cully, 
damn, pox, whore, gelt, stews, strumpet. Some of the two dozen are more of- 
fensive, but in the main they are, to use his word, ‘‘Rabelaisian.”’ But he is 
inconsistent in treating even these words, for in casual examination I found 
normally printed all the words listed above, except stews and strumpet, and 
all save seven of the entire two dozen. The one word whore gives us a com- 
plete temperature chart, for in addition to being itself occasionally, it appears 
as w———; it is sorretimes changed to w[ench] or w[oman] or [dame], or 
[shlore, or [sclore; it is sometimes spelled w.o.e; and of course it is frequently 
inverted. Such vacillation, practiced on many other topsy-turvy words, thus 
casts suspicion on his scrupulousness in other matters. 

Despite these flaws—and the numerous small flaws surely add up to a 
major blemish—we might be sympathetic toward an editor uncomfortable in 
his compromises and ignored promises. But even here he was inconsistent. 
He scorned the bowdlerizations of a predecessor, Rev. James Plumptre [IV, 
161]. Yet he bowdlerized in wholesale and defended himself without apol- 
ogy [VIII, 743]. That is not, of course, his only manner, for he could be ag- 
gressive and apologetic in the same sentence, and state that he had printed 
the ballads ‘‘accurately and boldly,”’ yet with the “least offensiveness’’ pos- 
sible [VIII, 742]. Here we have as vivid a symbol as we need of the ultimate 
confusion of his editorial method. 

I have dwelt on Ebsworth’s shortcomings as an editor, but I should not 
minimize his eccentric personal charm. The texture of his volumes—way- 
ward and errant, but rich, allusive, and full of vigorous expression—un- 
doubtedly mirrors the man, and incidentally provides a corrective to the 
traditional notion of Victorian pallidness. He touches on a myriad of subjects 
usually considered outside the province of an editor, and whether it be in 
prejudice, scorn or whimsy, the very strength of his opinions lends spice to 
many an otherwise workaday page. 

He is a staunch Tory, distrustful of the mob: 


Beefy face and grubby hand! 
Law, what can they understand. [VII, xv] 


He complains of the ‘‘notoriously rough usage’’ of the British Museum reaa- 
ers, ‘often coarsehanded and coarse minded (too often indulging in petty 
larcency, requiring to be carefylly watched and reprimanded)” [IV, 16]. He 
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doesn’t believe a stable groom should step out of his class to marry a lady, 
although a man, he believes, can elevate a lesser lady to his own station [VI, 
264]. Again and again he inveighs against his age: it is well, he says, to keep 
“a light heart and a thin pair of etcetera [even ‘breeches’ breed their euphe- 
mism!],...in a world” whose poets are “perpetually maudlin, its critics 
atrabilious, its theologians a prey to ghastly doubts... ; while our verbose 
Statesmen, dreary Professors, and place-hunting turncoat Politicians, court 
the mob, cherishing pessimism, lured by democratic socialism or destructive 
separatist theories” [VII, vii*]. 

He is strongly anti-feminist—women to him are “the redundant sex’”’ [VII, 
129]. He fears for the future now that [in the 1880’s] women are being admit- 
ted to higher education: ‘‘None know what mischief may occur, enslaving 
minds and silencing criticism, if ...we live to see ‘prudes for proctors, 
dowagers for Deans,’ in the ensuing days of barbarism. ‘Eminent women’ 
are coming alarmingly to the front,” and he foresees the library of the British 
Museum “emasculated” and the world bowing so to the ‘‘Tyrant Girl” that 
“Human nature . . . must be strain’d through her copy book” [VI, 88]. 

He is against total abstainers: ‘‘Let us . . . laugh good-humoredly at the 
‘little fools who drink too much,’ but still louder at the ‘greater fools’ who 
refuse to drink at all’’ [VI, 316]. He is critical of Protestant hymn-writers 
[VII, 771-772]; he is against compulsory retirement at seventy [VIII, 794]; 
he scorns the Welsh, who, he states, ‘“‘have never yet proved themselves en- 
titled to be regarded as a civilized and enlightened race”’ [VII, 723]. 

At smaller game, he levels even more menacing invective. The ‘‘so-called 
popularizers of old Literature” are a ‘‘new race of poetical critics . . . bat- 
eyed, with shrill voice of mocking-bird, long-eared and self-conceited”’ [IV, 
442]. With irony he attacks the modern school of folklorists, ‘stupendous 
Pundits’ to whom “every tale or fancy must... have been originally a 
Solar Myth or a Nature Cryptogram. ... One might imagine,” says Ebs- 
worth, ‘‘that a Schoo'-Board regulated the dream-language of the civilized 
world since the Deluge’ [VI, 600-601]. His completest scorn he reserves for 
an extended diatribe against bells: ‘‘Those hideous inventions were (like 
mothers-in-law), a product of the Fall.”’ And his pity for the ‘‘man who revels 
in belfry raptures” leads him into a labored conceit involving the added use- 
fulness of bell rope for hanging the ringer [V, 540 n]. 

When his immediate professional interests are concerned, his judgments 
are less biased. Thus he has high praise for the ballad editing of Ritson and 
Scott [VI, 594]; and he shares the modern view of Bishop Percy as an im- 
perfect editor whose ‘‘invaluable service was . . . in leading thousands of new 
readers to see the merits of our early ballad-poetry”’ [VI, 221]. He warms to 
mellowness in praising Pepys as a ballad collector, and he imagines a meeting 
with the diarist in the Elysian fields, when he would have a chance to ask 
Pepys for the words and music to “It was in the Prime of Cucumber Time”’ 
[V, 253]. He prophesies darkly that the Pepys Collection will one day be ‘‘dis- 
persed ... for cash payments from America,” since such sharp practices 
must follow the growing barbarism in his land [V, 252]. Private collectors of 
his day, unlike Pepys, are ‘‘almost invariably churlish’’—he can name fewer 
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than a dozen generous men, and but une generous woman among the biblio- 
philes of his time [V, 715; VI, 259]. 

Ebsworth’s High Church sympathies are frequently apparent, and they 
affect not only his personal judgments, but his interpretation of history as 
well. Thus he indicts Queen Elizabeth severely for her persecution of Catho- 
lics, though he admits that Froude, his palette dark as lamp-black, ‘‘be- 
smirched and bedraggled” her reputation beyond warrant. In commentary 
on ballads of Stuart history he is a staunch supporter of James II—not on 
grounds of admiration, but because he believes the Catholics were much 
maligned by Monmouth’s party [IX, xiii; V, xi ff.]. His sympathy carries into 
the next reign, and he brands William and Mary usurpers of a throne that 
should have gone to James III [VII, 571, 715, 765]. 

Ebsworth is a confirmed publicist, and maintains an almost constant per- 
sonal hold on the reader’s attention. He frequently cites his own bibliography; 
he even interrupts a quoted obituary of Chappell in order to set the record 
straight on a few minor points concerning himself [VI, cii*]; he is not reticent 
about claiming credit for discoveries large or smal! [VI, xxi]. It is perhaps 
more in fun that from any consideration of modesty that he invents the name 
Trowbesh as an anagram of Ebsworth, and uses that term to designate his 
own col'ection of ballads, from which he frequently quotes. But so-called un- 
published manuscripts from the Trowbesh Collection ordinarily prove to be 
doggerel from his own hand.? A madder whimsy led him to invent a Muni- 
ment Room of Nirgends College, ‘‘where are gathered uncatalogued treas- 
ures, most of the waifs and strays that have been vainly sought for centuries, 
and which form a sort of spectral library, absolutely priceless and occasion- 
ally undecipherable” [V, xiv; VI, 514]. He draws on this fabulous source for 
lost ballads which he has felt impelled to reconstruct, and some of these he 
fathers on an alter ego he names Karl von Nirgends [V, 776]. 

But he is by no means reticent in claiming his own jiggy topical poetry 
which whimsically dots his pages. Even at the expense of deferring Roxburghe 
items, he includes twenty-two poems from his own hand in Volume VI, eight- 
een in Volume VII, and a like number in the other late volumes. Their qual- 
ity is as uniform as their subject-matter is diverse. He inscribes verses to 
Charles II [V, 510], Burns [V, 774], Scott [VIII, xl vii***—viii***], E. A. Abbey, 
the Harper’s illustrator [VI, 464]. He attacks Ignatius Donnelly, the Irish- 
American Baconian [VI, 720]. He praises Pepys [VIII, 766-767], urges mem- 
bers to pay their dues [IV, 672], discusses printer’s errors [V, 776], invites 
people to drop in to see him [VI, vii*]; he provides verse prologues and epi- 
logues [VI, xxxi, 760], and he inscribes complimentary verses to numerous 
dedicatees [VII, 3, 124, 125, etc.]. Through them all runs a wayward good- 
humor, and an enormous expenditure of energy which might better have been 
employed in providing a general index for the Roxburghe Ballads. 

This leads us to a final observation on the whole undertaking. The venture, 
born in frustration after the society had been denied permission to publish the 
Pepys Collection, dragged on for thirty years. Despite his more closely 


7 He sometimes signed his verse “der einige Trowbesh”’ [VII, 568]. 
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packed text—or perhaps because of it—Ebsworth was unable to speed up 
Chappell’s original rate of issue. By the time he had made his interminable 
farewell bows at the end of Volume VIII, he seems to have exhausted the 
Society’s support. At any event, too few members contracted personally 
with him for his Historical Index to justify him in issuing it; and at the end 
he announced the abandonment of a general index [VIII, ix**]. The eight 
great volumes stand, therefore, isolated from each other, without the very 
necessary bond of union which a general index would have supplied. If it 
was Ebsworth’s flamboyance and whim that finally overwhelmed the project, 
as they had produced learned confusion and disorder with the volumes, it 
could scarcely have been otherwise with this strange, errant genius guiding 
the destiny of the Ballad Society. 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

















HUPA NARRATIVE TALES 


By WILLIAM J. WALLACE 


Introduction 


The Hupa Indians of northwestern California have a great variety of non- 
mythical narratives which they are fond of telling, either for entertainment 
or to point out a moral. These are in the form of short anecdotes about actual 
individuals or events. Some are historical or pseudo-historical and tell of 
recent happenings; others are legendary in character and describe people or 
events of the more distant past. Actually, no real dividing line can be drawn 
between the two types, because with the passage of a few decades current 
narratives easily become legend. Mythical or supernatural elements often 
creep into these tales. 

Robert Spott and A. L. Kroeber have published a remarkable series of 
narratives of this type from the Yurok, close neighbors of the Hupa.! The 
thirty-seven Yurok tales include eighteen which deal with events in the lives 
of those still living or who were alive until recently; five are concerned with 
people of former generations, about whose experiences an element of super- 
stition has grown up; and the remainder are true myths. 

The twelve Hupa narratives presented here were collected on the Hupa 
reservation in 1945 and 1946.” All were obtained from J. M., a man of about 
eighty-seven, a conscientious but unimaginative teller of tales. J. M. has an 
excellent memory and good sense of order, but has no interest in literary em- 
bellishment. His accounts tend to be factual and rather unexciting when com- 
pared with the Yurok narratives dictated to Kroeber by Robert Spott, his 
Yurok collaborator. The tales were not sought directly, but emerged during 
discussions of Hupa life. 


1. ‘The Killing of Buck Billie” 


Buck Billie used to hunt deer all the time and sell the skins to a white man. He had 
a camp up near Southfork.* There was a young girl there who was Mrs. Campbell’s 
sister. (Mrs. Campbell was an Indian woman married to a white man named Campbell 
who had a big ranch there.) One day Mrs. Campbell wanted some acorn mush, so 
her sister went down near Buck Billie’s camp to pound acorns. When the girl got back 
she was sick and that night she died. Mrs. Campbell said that Buck Billie had 
“poisoned” her,‘ but Buck Billie said he did not have anything to do with it. 

Mrs. Campbell belonged to a big family. She had four or five able-bodied brothers 
and lots of nephews. A year or two after that girl died, those fellows went down to 
Buck Billie’s camp and shot him. Billie Beckwith was one of them. He did not do the 
killing but he went down later and paid Buck Billie’s son. 

None of Mrs. Campbell’s relations had any luck after that—not one of them is alive 


1 Robert Spott and A. L. Kroeber, Yurok Narratives (University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 35, No. 9, Berkeley, 1942). 

2 The fieldwork was sponsored by a grant from the Department of Anthropology, University 
of California. 

3 About twenty miles above Hupa Valley. 


4 Killed her by means of witchcraft. 
‘ 
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today. They were healthy-looking people too. No one did anything to them; they 
just died off because of what they did. The last one was Southfork Johnny. 


This case history illustrates several features of Hupa culture. A sudden, 
unexplained death is almost always attributed to sorcery, perpetrated by a 
human (Kitdonxoi or ‘Indian Devil’’). Such an individual is looked upon as 
the worst of men and is usually murdered by the relatives of one of his vic- 
tims. It is interesting that one of the murderers of Buck Billie voluntarily 
“‘paid’”’ for his killing. Compensation is normally demanded by a murdered 
man’s kin, but in cases involving sorcery the burden of proof is thrown upon 
them. Buck Billie’s killers had a good chance of getting by without payment, 
particularly since they belonged to a large and powerful family group, be- 
cause potential force is an important factor in the settlement of Hupa legal 
cases. It seems probable that the killers were not secure in their belief that 
Buck Billie caused the death of their kinswoman and were seeking to avoid 
possible supernatural retribution by paying for the killing. The fact that they 
all died soon after was regarded by most Hupa as a sign that they had killed 
an innocent man. 


2. ‘‘Senalton John’s Treachery”’ 


There are some fellows who are just bad. There was one like that who used to live 
up at China Flat with his wife and some old relations. 

Robert Stockton was the first civil agent here in Hupa. He was a good man who 
had lots of friends among the Indians. He got that Indian and his family to move 
down near Matilton ranch® where the government built him a little house. He did not 
stay there long but went back up to China Flat. Stockton said he was going up there 
to get him. People told him that the Indian was bad and not to go, but Stockton went 
anyway and took John Latham, the boss farmer, with him. On the way up they met a 
miner and took him along to show the way. They went up to where the Indian had a 
shack. When they got near to the shack there was a shot and Stockton fell dead. 
Latham jumped behind a tree and poked his head out to see what was going on. He 
got shot right in the middle of the forehead. The miner ran off to get help. He came 
back with a bunch of men but the Indian was gone. They found out he had made a 
bunch of holes in the wall of the shack so he could shoot anyone who came near.® 

That Indian went off in the hills and hid out for a year or more. Sometimes he 
came down to Hupa, where he had relations to get food. Senalton John, the head man 
at Senalton ranch, was his brother-in-law. The government offered a $300 reward for 
the Indian, dead or alive. Senalton John, who knew his brother-in-law was hiding in a 
big rock cave on Hooker Ridge, thought that he would like the money. Senalton John 
did not want to kill him himself so he hired a Redwood Indian to do it. He said he 
would lead his brother-in-law out in the open so the Redwood Indian could shoot him. 
Senalton John went up there and said, ‘‘Brother-in-law, let’s go spear some salmon in 
Redwood Creek.’’ The man said, ‘Yes, I would like some fresh salmon’; so they 
started out with Senalton John in the lead. When they came out on a little prairie 
the Redwood Indian shot him. As he fell, he said, ‘‘Brother-in-law, you got me this 
time.” 


5 The present day Hupa refer to a village as a “ranch.” 

6 P. E. Goddard (Life and Culture of the Hupa (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 1, No. 1, Berkeley, 1902], p. 9) gives an account of 
the killing of Robert Stockton which occurred in 1867. 
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Senalton John got the money in greenbacks and hid them in his bow case. One day 
while he was down on the Klamath, an Indian down there who would steal anything, 
stole the bow case. Everyone knew he took it, so Senalton John got the bow case back 
but the money was not in it. He asked the other man what had happened to it. The 
other fellow said he did not know what it was and that he had thrown it away. The 
fellow could not pay the money back so John took him as a slave. He did not stay asa 
slave very long, because he had a lot of friends and they paid the money and bought 
him back. 

Senalton John did not have any luck. People thought it was wrong that he had 
killed his brother-in-law and kind of avoided him. His wife's sister’? hired a soldier to 
kill him. The soldier waited for John as he walked along the path and shot him. The 
soldier later said that Senalton John tried to kill him. A man who does a thing like 
Senalton John did never has any luck. 


The events described in this story demonstrate some of the attitudes and 
feelings of the Hupa. Wealth is so desired that Senalton John was willing to 
betray a friend and relative to the Whites for a reward. The other Hupa, how- 
ever, felt that he had done wrong and that his treachery would bring him to 
grief in the end. Their opinion is borne out when he first loses his ill-gotten 
money and is then ambushed and killed. Even if Senalton John had escaped 
the vengeance of his victim’s widow, he would still have had to deal with the 
supernatural because guilt is religious as well as a violation of custom, law, 
and morals. 

3. “Pete Hostler’s Unconfessed Sin’’ 


There had been trouble between Hostler and Senalton ranches.® It was never set- 
tled but when the old folks began to die off, the younger people sort of forgot about it, 
and some of them became good friends. Willie Hostler got to liking a girl at Senalton 
and he wanted to marry her. She was a pretty girl, half white, too. Finally he married 
her and came down to live at her house.® 

The people at Hostler ranch began to talk. They said, ‘‘Willie Hostler is living 
down there with our enemies and he can do us a lot of harm.’”’ So they decided to do 
away with him. A fellow named Pete Hostler, who was Willie’s first cousin, asked him 
to go hunting. He and Willie went up to Bald Hill to hunt deer. Now, Pete had some 
strychnine with him that he had gotten from a woman down on the Klamath who was 
married to a white man and could get that kind of stuff. Willie went out hunting deer 
and Pete stayed in camp to cook. He put some strychnine on pieces of bread. Willie 
came back after a while, tired, and awfully hungry and he started to grab some of the 
bread. Pete got to thinking, ‘‘Here I am going to poison my own first cousin,”’ and 
he could not do it. He grabbed the bread away from Willie and said, ‘‘There is some 
more bread over there you can eat.’’ Willie never knew about the poison for a long 
time but he found out later. 

Indians believe that if a man does something wrong and does not tell anybody 
about it someone in his family will get sick and die. He has to confess or the sick per- 
son will not get well. Pete’s brother got sick and he was pretty low. The doctor said 
that there were no “pains” in him and that someone in the family must have done a 


7 Also wife of the dead man. 

8 This conflict is described in Narrative 9. 

® Residence after marriage is normally patrilocal unless a man is unable to pay the full bride 
price. Apparently Willie Hostler could not pay the full amount and therefore took up residence 
with his wife’s people. 
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bad thing.’® Pete thought that he had better tell about the poison or his brother would 
die, so he told all about it. Willie Hostler heard about it then. He was bound to hear 
about it, because a man has to confess in front of other people or it does not count. 


This story, like the two previous ones, shows the Hupa preoccupation with 
sin and the relationship between sin and the supernatural. Pete Hostler had 
secretly done something wrong or at least he had contemplated a sin. Because 
of this his brother fell ill years afterward and in order to save his life Pete had 
to confess to his wrong doing." The events leading up to Pete’s guilt are not 
wholly clear. It is difficult to see why the Hostler people were so concerned 
about Willie Hostler’s residence among their enemies, because the idea that 
he was a traitor does not seem to have been involved. A fear of sorcery and 
the vague feeling that Willie could do them a great deal of harm because he 
knew their habits may well have prompted the Hostler villagers to take action 
against him. 

4. ‘A Male Doctor’’ 

There was an old fellow at Matilton ranch who was a doctor. The whites called him 
Jim or Jimmie: his Indian name was Dar’ éwan’ tinit. He was a Redwood (Whilkut) 
Indian. Jim went to work on a ranch up near Southfork owned by a man named Cole- 
grove. Pretty soon he started fainting all the time and other people would go out and 
find him looking like he was dead. The power was coming to him. Some Indians up 
there began to sing and dance for him. He got to be pretty near a doctor, but he never 
cured anyone yet. After a while he came back to Matilton ranch and was a doctor, a 
pretty good one. He did not need to have a dance, because the power came to him 
natural and he did not have to force it. Jim was the only man I ever heard of who be- 
came a doctor. 

Jim was a good doctor and worked cheap. Others charged high, sometimes even a 
horse for curing a sick person. Jim went to people even if he did not get paid. If a sick 
person died before a year was up the doctor had to give the money back. If a winter 
passed, the doctor kept the money even if the person was still sickly. People did not usu- 
ally blame a doctor if a sick person died. He tried, but the sick person had something 
he couldn't cure. Sometimes they would say that a doctor did not do his best, though. 


This account of a male doctor is unusual because Hupa doctors, with a 
very few exceptions, are women. There is no prejudice against a man’s be- 
coming a doctor, as is shown by the ready acceptance of Jimmie. Although, 
theoretically, any Hupa man can acquire the power, few actually do. Male 
doctors seem to be more frequent among neighboring tribes, such as the 
Whilkut, the tribe from which Jimmie originally came. The manner of Jim- 
mie’s becoming a shaman is also unorthodox. The power to cure comes from 
possession of ‘‘pains’’ (sinsin) placed in a novice’s body by a supernatural be- 
ing. These have to be ‘‘cooked”’ during a long period of training, culminating 
in a public doctor-making dance (Kick Dance). Jimmie did not undergo this 
‘because the power came natural to him.” 


0 “Pains” or intrusive animate material objects are the most frequent cause of disease. 
Other causes of sickness are sorcery, soul loss, and an unconfessed sin. There are other minor 
ilinesses which are not due to any of these. 

" Confession, if complete and in the presence of witnesses, leads to a total cure. Spott and 
Kroeber ( Yurok Narratives, pp. 157-158) describe a confession to a doctor. Confession also oc- 
curs in several other of the Yurok stories. 
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5. ‘Johnny Montgomery’s Visions” 


Johnny Montgomery was not a real doctor. He did not suck or do anything like 
that, and he did not go through all a doctor had to go through to cure sick people. 
He said, though, that he could see things. Sometimes he would go off by himself and 
dance, and he would come back and tell people what he saw. No one paid any atten- 
tion to him because he was not a doctor. 

There was a white man staying down at Weitchpec.’* He was a funny fellow who 
always lived by himself and did not say much to anyone. He had some trouble with 
Gist. They had some words and this fellow said, “If you don’t watch out you're going 
to lose something you don’t want to lose.” A little while after that Gist’s daughter 
disappeared. They looked all over for her. Everyone kind of thought that that fellow 
might have done something to her but they were not sure. Johnny Montgomery heard 
about the trouble and went down to Weitchpec. No one asked him to come, but the 
people there said he could stay with them. He said he wanted to stay by himself and 
he camped just below where the school is now. He danced all night and the next day 
told those fellows at Weitchpec to look in a certain place in the river. He said, ‘I see 
that girl under water.’’ They did not pay any attention to him, so he went home. A 
couple of days later a fellow was walking down by the river, and right at the spot 
where Johnny Montgomery said to look, he saw something in the water. It was the 
girl’s dress floating up a little. Her body was wedged down there between the rocks. 
After that a lot of people went to ask Johnny Montgomery things. He got paid some- 
times, but he was not trying to make money. He never doctored anyone—just told 
about the things he saw when he went off by himself. 

Once three boys from Blue Lake ran away from school. It was winter and they 
were gone a long time. A bunch of people from Hupa went to look for them and 
Johnny Montgomery was amongst them. They all camped up near Pine Tree Creek, 
but Johnny Montgomery would not camp with them and went off by himself. They 
say that he danced all night. In the morning he said, ‘‘I heard those boys’ voices. 
They are way down that narrow canyon that runs into Redwood Creek.”’ Those 
people had all thought the boys had gone in the opposite direction, but a couple of 
fellows started down that canyon and after they had gone only two or three miles they 
saw some tracks. They kept on and pretty soon they saw where the boys had chewed 
some plants growing in the water. In a little while they found the boys and took them 
back to Hupa. 


This narrative describes a man who claims the power to ‘‘see things.’’ Other 
people, however, are reluctant to accept him because he has no established 
position as a seer. Locating lost objects and persons and foretelling future 
events are special functions of ‘dancing doctors” who have recognized super- 
natural powers. Only after several exact predictions could Johnny Mont- 
gomery convince people that he really had power. 


6. ‘Revenge Magic”’ 


If a man wants to wish another man bad luck he eats alone and prays. There is a 
woman lives down near the mouth of the Klamath who did that. Her name is I.J. 
I.J.’s grandfather was known as a great man for wishing people bad luck. It always 
worked and people were afraid of that old fellow. I guess he told I. how to do it. 

They found a body in the ocean near Crescent City which was wedged between 
some rocks. They did not know whose body it was. I.J.’s son had been missing for a 


2 Yurok village at juncture of Trinity and Klamath rivers. 
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long time so she went down to look at the body. Sure enough it was her son. The 
people down there thought that her son had fallen in the water and was drowned, but 
I.J. was sure someone had killed the boy and put his body under the rocks. There were 
some people with whom her son had had trouble and she thought they did it. She did 
not mention any names but she started to wish them bad luck. People knew she was 
wishing bad luck because she never ate with anyone else, but they did not know who. 
Pretty soon all the people of one family died off; quick, one right after another. Then 
people knew it was that family that I.J. was wishing bad luck. 

People kept away from I.J. after that because they thought her grandfather had 
told her how to wish bad luck. They were all afraid of her. 


These events took place among the neighboring Yurok. The type of revenge 
magic employed is also known to the Hupa." After a killing, a kinsman or 
kinswoman of the slain man may seek revenge by making an incantation 
against the murderer. In order to avoid its effects the killer sets up a rudely 
formed wooden figure to act as a scapegoat and absorb the evil magic. Eating 
apart from others, as I.J. did while casting the evil spell, occurs in connection 
with many other practices. A young man concentrating his thoughts on 
wealth eats alone, as does a novice doctor, a menstruating woman, and a 
mother after the birth of her child. 


7. “Village Feud” 


There was trouble between Senalton and Hostler ranches when I was a little boy.™ 
Someone was getting killed all the time. 

The trouble started when a drunken soldier tried to get a Senalton woman. The 
soldiers used to get drunk every Sunday and come down to the Indian ranches to look 
for women. In those days all the women carried knives hanging on a string to protect 
themselves. The soldier caught a woman down by the river. When she was fighting 
with him she felt her knife. It hit against her leg and she remembered it, so she pulled 
it out and stabbed him in the heart. Next day, some other soldiers came and took her 
away. She was sent to jail at Orleans which was the county seat of Klamath County 
at that time. That was the only jail around here. They only kept her there for a little 
while and then let her go. 

The women at Hostler ranch always left every time they expected the soldiers to 
come. One night after they left, four drunken soldiers came. A young fellow went out 
to tell them that there were not any women around. He could not speak English but 
he tried to tell them in some way. The soldiers grabbed him and took him along to 
try and force him to tell where the women were. Finally, they killed him and cut 
him up bad. 

The people at Hostler blamed Senalton because that young fellow got killed. They 
said if that woman had not killed a soldier, the soldiers would not have killed him. 
After that some Hostler Indians caught a fellow from Senalton and killed him and cut 
him up and threw his body in the river. The Senalton men then killed two Hostler 
Indians and cut them up and threw them into the river. Killings went on for a long 


18 Spott and Kroeber (Yurok Narratives, pp. 185) give a vivid account of revenge magic. 
Sapir also mentions its use in a text describing the Hupa-Yurok War (Edward Sapir, Hupa 
Myths, Formulae, and Ethnologic Narratives. Unpublished MS). 

M4 Goddard (Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 10) describes this feud which took place in about 
1867. E. S. Curtis (The North American Indian, Vol. 13, p. 6) gives a rather confused account of 
this incident. 
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time, and probably fifteen or twenty people were killed. When a Hostler man was 
killed, they had a war dance at Senalton. The Hostler people would hear that and they 
would get madder. When a Senalton man was killed they would hold a war dance 
there, and the Senalton people could hear it. The two ranches were only a little ways 
apart.!§ 

That trouble was riever settled. As time went on and the old folks died off, the 
young people became friends. 


The events leading up to this feud illustrate the legalistic thinking of the 
Hupa. The trouble started with the stabbing of a drunken soldier by a Sen- 
alton woman. According to Hupa customary law, a killing of any kind has to 
be compensated for, either by blood revenge or by payment. When the soldiers 
came again, this time to Hostler village, and murdered a youth, it was as- 
sumed that they had done so in retaliation. The Senalton woman who had 
killed the soldier was therefore responsible for the death of the youth, so one 
of her fellow viilagers was ambushed and murdered. This led to a whole series 
of killings by both sides, until about twenty persons died. Normally, such a 
feud would have been settled by payment for each killing, but here no settle- 
ment was made, probably because the native culture was being subjected at 
the time to strong disruptive forces resulting from contact with White culture. 


8. “War with the Yurok”’ 


An old woman who lived at Senalton ranch told me this story. She was a brave old 
woman and had gone along with the men to war. 

A whole bunch of Indians from the Klamath (Yurok) came up in boats to the can- 
yon. That is where the river narrows and goes down to the Klamath. They left their 
boats there and came by night up to Hostler ranch. The people were not ready to 
fight, so they had to run off. Some got killed, and the Klamath Indians burned the 
houses and took away a load of food and other things. 

The Hupa decided to get even. One old man kept making arrows with bone points, 
lots of them, and he kept putting them away. They got Indians from Burnt Ranch 
(Chimariko) and Southfork'’* to help them. They were bad Indians—pretty mean 
fighters. They also got some Redwood (Whilkut) and Bald Hills (Chilula) Indians, 
too. They all came down to the valley. There was an awful big bunch of them, must 
have been about a hundred men. They all set out in boats, and some women went 
along. They traveled at night. 

When they got down near the mouth of the Klamath they came on a lot of ocean 
birds. They were afraid those birds would make a noise and wake the people up. One 
man got up in the boat and said a prayer so that the birds all kept quiet and the boats 
went right on by them. They all landed and spread out around the ranch. When it got 
dawn, the Southfork and Burnt Ranch Indians began to cry like wolves. They were 
tough fellows and always cried like wolves when they were going to fight. They set 
fire to the houses and the people ran out. A lot of them got killed, but a few got away. 
There was one head man they wanted to get bad, but they did not see him anywhere. 
He was in the sweathouse and it was on fire and almost burned to the ground. Finally, 
he had to come out or get burned to death, so he came out. His little son was with him. 


6 Less than one-half mile apart on the same side of the river. 
16 The people from Southfork were apparently a subdivision of the Hupa who spoke a slightly 
difierent dialect. (See Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 7.) 
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He got shot down right away. The name of that village was Mek’hwanalton. That 
means ‘‘tails of the river.’’!” 

One man who got away went up the coast near Crescent City. He told the Indians 
there what happened. They said, ‘That will teach you to make war on the Hupa.” 


The war between the Hupa and the Yurok village of Rekwoi probably oc- 
curred over a century ago, and the events of it have already become legend- 
ary. It is the largest military undertaking of which the Hupa have memory. 
Wars were not frequent, and usually consisted only of feuds between villages 
or families rather than actual military campaigns. The details of the Hupa- 
Rekwoi War have been recorded by Kroeber, Spott and Kroeber, Sapir, and 
Curtis.'* Spott and Kroeber describe the complicated events leading up to 
the Yurok attack on Hostler, which were not remembered by the Hupa in- 
formant. 

g. ‘‘The Coming of the White Man 


The first white men who came into Hupa came in at the upper end of the valley. 
There were not many of them—maybe eight or ten. They came down to near Matil- 
ton ranch and camped across the river. They had no food and not much of anything 
else. The people at Matilton ranch traded some Indian dogs to them for beads. They 
skinned and soaked the dogs just like pork and then cooked and ate them. They must 
have been hungry.!® After that they followed the river to beyond Hostler ranch and 
then cut across Bald Hills to the coast near the mouth of the Klamath river. 

A second bunch of white men came a couple of years later across Bald Hills and 
went up the river. They had a regular pack train of mules with one man riding bell 
horse. When they got near the upper end of the valley some Indians came out of the 
bushes with bows and arrows and tried to stop them. (Indians usually treated people 
from other tribes well and did not try to do anything to them, but white men were 
something new.) The man riding bell horse pulled out a big long gun and shot one of 
them. The others were frightened of the noise and ran off. No one bothered the Whites 
after that. 


The two companies of white men passed through Hupa Valley probably 
between 1840 and 1850.?° Goddard recorded two accounts of their coming 
from individuals who were young children at the time.”! These accounts are 
similar to the one given here except that the dog-eating is attributed to the 
second party, rather than the first, and the shooting episode is not mentioned, 


10. “‘Famine”’ 


Old people used to tell about times when there was no food and things got so bad 
people began to starve. People were good hunters in those days and usually prepared 


17 Yurok village of Rekwoi at the mouth of the Klamath River. 

18 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology 
Bulletin 78, Washington, 1925), pp. 50-52; Spott and Kroeber, Yurok Narratives, pp. 202-209. 
Sapir, Hupa Myths, Formulae, and Ethnologic Narratives, has a lengthy text describing this con- 
flict, many details of which are similar to those given here. Curtis, The North American Indian, 
Vol. 13, pp. 4-5, also has an account of this war. 

18 The Hupa do not eat dogs. 

20 Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 9. 

21 Goddard, Hupa Texts (University of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Vol. 1, No. 2, Berkeley, 1904), pp. 198-201. 
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for those things, but sometimes they would run out of food. Maybe there would not 
be any acorns for two or three years and then it would be bad and people would begin 
to starve. 

I remember I heard a story about a time when there was not any food. People were 
starving and some had already died. There was a young fellow down at Hostler ranch 
who was still strong enough to go look for food. In those days, herds of elk used to 
come down into Hupa Valley when the snow was deep on the mountains around the 
valley. This fellow saw a whole herd of elk and began to chase them. He drove them 
up the canyon where Hostler Creek runs and he followed them quite a ways up until 
they got in deep snow and could not go any farther. Then he began to kill them with a 
club, and he killed the whole herd of them. (There must have been twenty or thirty 
elk.) After that he went back to tell the people at Hostler ranch. They were all starv- 
ing, but a few of them were still strong enough to go up and get the meat and pack it 
back. He saved a lot of lives in that way. 

There never was a famine in my day, but my mother always warned me not to eat 
too much because when food gets short, the fellows who eat a lot starve first. She also 
always told me not to waste any food. 


This tale is probably legendary. The Hupa live in a region having an abun- 
dant and diversified food supply, and famines were probably exceedingly rare. 
Certainly none has occurred within the memory of living persons.” A scanty 
acorn crop or the faiiure of salmon to appear in the river causes hardship, 
but rarely famine, because many substitute foods are available. The Hupa, 
however, live in constant fear of starvation, and frugality in eating is a char- 
acteristic trait. The method of driving elk from the open into deep drifts 
where the animals are nearly helpless has been reported for the Hupa.* 


11. “Grizzly Bear Killer’ 


There used to be lots of grizzly bears around Hupa. They used to come right down 
into the valley to eat berries and dead salmon along the river bank. People were 
afraid of them and left them alone. It was pretty hard to kill those big bears with a 
bow and arrow. 

There was one fellow who lived at Hostler ranch who killed a lot of grizzlies—ten 
or twenty, I guess. A grizzly bear had killed his brother. Now, when an Indian gets 
killed, his relatives always try to get the fellow that did it, so this fellow decided to 
kill all the grizzly bears. Whenever he heard about a bear, he went off and killed it. 
He got to be so good at it that he could even kill them with his knife. 

Once he took his younger brother with him—just a kid. They went up to Bald 
Hills near Hog Ranch where someone had seen a grizzly. Sure enough, there was a 
mother grizzly with two almost full-grown cubs. This fellow told his brother to stay 
in the bushes while he went out and killed the bears. He killed one and the other two 
came for him. They knocked him down, but he rolled under them and got away. He 
was so good that he could crawl right out from under a bear when it held him down. 
His brother thought that the bears were getting the best of him, so the boy rushed 
out and helped to kill them. 


* Sapir (Hupa Myths, Formulae and Ethnologic Narratives) recounts a story of famine at 
Weitchpec, a Yurok village at the border of Hupa territory. Here the people are saved from 
starvation by the efforts of the bearded dwarf, He-Who-Lives-Upstream, controller of the plant 
species. 

2% Curtis, The North American Indian, Vol. 13, p. 14. 
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That man killed ten or twenty bears. Whenever he heard about a bear he went out 
and killed it. Later, he stopped killing bears because of a dream he had. A grizzly bear 
came and said, ‘‘Don’t kill any more of us.’’ After that he did not kill any more grizz- 
lies. There were not so many grizzly bears around Hupa when that fellow got through 
with them. 


This story, like the previous one, is legendary and it is questionable that 
such a man ever existed. The California grizzly bear was a formidable animal 
and, although it was the hereditary enemy of the Hupa, it was usually left 
pretty much alone. It seems doubtful that a lone hunter would tackle such a 
beast. Occasionally a group of men killed a grizzly because ‘‘people did not 
like to have them around because they might steal a child.”” The hunters 
would attack the animal while it was hibernating in the winter.* The Hupa 
have several supernatural methods for protecting themselves against grizz- 
lies.” 


12. “The Lucky Gambler” 


In the early days, there was a man at Matilton ranch who liked to gamble a lot, 
but there was another man at Miskut who was a better gambler and always beat him. 
Once the man from Matilton ranch went out early to get some sweathouse wood and 
he saw something crawling along. It was a thing like a fish. The man took some slime 
off of it and rolled it up in grass and took it home with him. A little later the fellow 
from Miskut came down to have a game of ‘‘Indian cards.’’* The Miskut man lost 
everything he had and he did not know what to do. He went back home and after a 
while he heard about a place near Trinity Summit where a waterfall comes over a big 
rock. In the dry season the water is low and you can see a big hole where the water 
runs in. No one knows where it comes out. That fellow went up to bathe at that place. 
If a man bathes in certain places he will be lucky. No one heard of him for a long time 
after that. They thought he had been swallowed up by a big fish (water monster). 

There were some men fishing down near Tishtangatang. In the spring and summer 
they fish there and they catch a lot of fish. The season was over and they were going 
home. When they got near the mouth of Tishtang Creek they saw an old bald thing 
and they thought it was a big bird, like an eagle. When they got closer to it, they saw 
it was a man. He had no hair and was all skin and bones. It was the gambler fellow 
from Miskut. One of the men took him home and cared for him. At first he could not 
eat anything but later on he was able to and he got better slowly. When he was well, 
a White Deerskin Dance was being held at Hostler ranch and he went into the game 
against some Klamath (Yurok) men and won two or three boats and a lot of money. 
He put some of the money in one of the boats and gave it to the man who had cared 


4 A type of deadfall was constructed from a large log at the mouth of the bear’s den and the 
bear was awakened by poking at it with long sticks, “‘by making noise,”’ or by buildig a fire near 
the entrance of the cave. As the bear emerged, it was trapped and held down by the falling log 
and dispatched with arrows. 

25 Sapir (Hupa Myths, Formulae and Ethnologic Narratives) describes a method for striking fear 
into a grizzly bear and gives a formula for driving off a bear. A fragment of white quartz strikes 
fear into a bear and many people carry a piece for protection. Spott and Kroeber ( Yurok Nar- 
ratives, p. 241), also give a charm to be spoken when threatened by a grizzly bear. 

26 This game (Kin) is played with bundles of small sticks, one of which is panited black in the 
middle. One player holds the sticks behind him, half in one hand, half in the other, and his op- 
ponent tries to guess which hand holds the marked stick. 
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for him. After that no one could win from him. He went down to Matilton ranch and 
won back all he lost and then some. 


This may be a basically true story with some added supernatural elements, 
or it may be pure fiction.”” There is always great difficulty in trying to prove 
that the characters of legendary tales which have become mythlike were 
actual people. The Hupa have a series of myths which tell of a man finding a 
supernatural animal which gives him luck for a time. In this story only the 
slime off of the creature is required to enable the gambler to defeat his more 
skillful rival. His opponent, in turn, seeks counter-luck through bathing in a 
dangerous place, the usual manner of obtaining supernatural merit. 


Conclusion 


These tales give some evidence of the variety of Hupa oral narratives. The 
narratives are simple in structure and usually contain only one motif. Of the 
tales pertaining to the present time, only a selection will survive to become 
part of the legendary group. The factors of selection, other than the unusual- 
ness of the events described, are not evident in the small number of stories 
presented here. 

This type of tale, which is of significance to the student of culture from 
many approaches, has not received due attention. As Hallowell has recently 
pointed out, what a people choose to talk about is always significant for an 
understanding of them, and the narratives they select to transmit from gen- 
eration to generation can hardly be considered unimportant for an analysis 
of their culture and personality.2* The recording of oral narratives from a 
number of individuals, preferably over a period of time, would also undoubt- 
edly give many important clues toward the solution of the problems of oral 


transmission. 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


27 Curtis (The North American Indian, Vol. 13, p. 183) gives a variant version of this tale. 
28 A. I. Hallowell, ‘‘Myth, Culture, and Personality,’ American Anthropologist, 49 (1947), 
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DATA ON NAKEDNESS AND RELATED TRAITS IN HUNGARY 


By Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


It was shown in a recent article that the complex of magic activities for 
the protection of ripening seed, in the community of Szék (Szolnokdoboka 
c., Transylvania) involves the culture trait of nakedness: a Rumanian male is 
hired to circumambulate the harvest at night time, with a candle in his hand, 
naked.! The purpose of this paper is to present further examples from Hun- 
gary of I., this widespread trait, and two traits closely related to it, namely, 
II., the destruction of clothing, and III., the wearing of clothing inside out.? 
The instances are not exhaustive. 

On the accompanying map, the numbers in triangles show the distribution 
of nakedness; the numbers in squares, of the destruction of clothing; the 
numbers in circles, of the wearing of clothing inside out. The distribution 
map may well reflect the loci of intensive investigation rather than their genu- 
ine frequency centers, and no hypothesis as to their age or origin is practicable 
on the basis of the data. 

I. Nakedness. The twenty-six instances listed below occur in a variety of 
cultural contexts: prediction of marriage (1-7), prediction of death (6, 8), 
warding off a curse and a cure for human or animal sickness (9-16), protec- 
tion against the elements and household pests (17-22), insurance of the fer- 
tility of seed (23-26). 

In nine instances (6, 8, 12, 15, 19, 20, 23, 25, 26) the sex of the actor re- 
mains unspecified in the field report; in two instances (7, 21) they are specifi- 
cally said to be males; in thirteen instances (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 
18, 24) they are specifically said to be females; in two instances (16, 22) they 
may be children of either sex. 

The time when the activity which is performed naked is usually specified: 
except in case of emergency (sickness, 10, 13, 16; fire, 18, 19, 20), the time 
given is usually before sunrise (at midnight, 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 17; at night, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 21; at dawn, 11, 12, 14, 24, 26). In one case (15) the time is after the 
cow’s first calf; in two others (23, 25) the time is when sowing. One (22) is 
specifically said to be in daytime. The occasion is frequently synchronized 
with an event of the Christian calendar: Christmas (1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8), St. 
Stephen’s day (14), St. Andrew’s day (21), Good Friday (26), and the day of 
Fruit Inoculating Holy Woman (22). 

The following are paraphrased from the Hungarian reports: 

1. If a girl stares into a mirror, naked, on Christmas Eve at a quarter of 
midnight, her future husband will appear in the mirror.* 


1 Béla Gunda and Thomas A. Sebeok, ‘‘Work and Cult among the Hungarian Peasants,” 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 3 (1947), 147. This datum is from B. G.'s field notes of 
August, 1945. 

? The gigantic ethnography of the Hungarians, A Magyars4g Néprajza (abbreviated AMN 
below), which covers all conceivable topics in the ethnography of this area, discusses these 
traits in Vol. 4, pp. 386 ff. 

* M4rton Balazs, “Szilégys4gi néprajzi adalékok”” (Ethnographic Data from Szil4gys&g), 


Ethnographia, 2 (1891), 206. 
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2. On the night before Christmas, the girl who lights a fire in the baking 
oven using three pieces of wood, then pulls out the coals at midnight, steps 
naked into the oven, turns around inside and backs outwards, then, sitting 
down inside the entrance to the oven, slides out on her back to the floor and 
keeps sliding until only her two feet touch the oven, then marks the spot 
where her head lies and places a pillow there, gets dressed and sleeps on that 
spot—this girl will see her future husband in a dream.‘ 

3. The girl who runs quite naked around the house, promptly at midnight, 
will see her future husband.5 

4. If a girl wants to know who her husband will be, she should heat her 
stove well on Christmas Eve; in a while, she should undress naked and stand 
on a little bench in front of the mouth of the stove. She should part her 
thighs, and look between her legs into the stove; she will see her future hus- 
band there.® 

5. Before going to midnight mass, a white cover is put on the table, and 
placed on it are a glass of water and a glass of wine. After returning from mass, 
if a girl wants to know who her husband will be, she must undress naked, sit 
at the table, and wait. Then her future husband will appear and, if he drinks 
from the wine, he will be a rich man; if he drinks from the water, he will be 
poor.’ 

6. He who runs around the house naked on the night before Christmas, 
when he looks in through the window will see his future: if he sees lots of 
people inside, he’ll have a wedding next year; if he sees a coffin, he’ll die.® 

7. Certain roguish young men will act as follows: at night they will run 
around outside a house naked because, if after the third time around they 
see a girl through the window, they will get married that same year.® 

8. If someone wants to know whether a member of his family will die next 
year, on Christmas Eve he should heat the stove well, then undress naked, 
run around the house three times, and each time look through the window. 
The person seen spread out in the middle of the house (or room) will die next 
year. If nobody is seen, there will be no death in the family.'® 

9. If a child was put under a spell, its mother, at midnight, carrying her 
child in her arms, runs around the table naked. She steals a wooden spoon, 
burns it, and places the ashes partly under the crib, partly in the street: 
whoever steps on them, the spell will pass onto him." 

‘ Ibid. 

5 Imre Szabé, ‘‘Dévai Székely-CsAngé keresztelé és lakodalom”’ (Christening and Wedding 
among the Székely-Csing6 [Ethnic Groups] of Déva), A magyar nemzeti miuzeum néprajzi 
osztdlydnak értesitéje (Bulletin of the Ethnographic Section of the Hungarian National Museum) 

1906), 3. 

" ton, Matthids MAtrai R6éza Varga, “‘Szarvasvidéki babonék” (Superstitions from the 
Region of Szarvas), Ethnographia, 20 (1909), 113. 

7 Vilmos Tolnai, ‘‘Nagyfalusi (hontmegyei) babon4k”’ (Superstitions from Nagyfalu, Hont 
c.), ibid., 10 (1899), 396. 

8 Zoltan Elek, “Gyémérmegyei babon4k” (Superstitions of Gyémér c.), ibid., '7 (1896), 286. 

® Zsigmond Szendrey, ‘‘Szalontai jeles napok” (Notable Days in Szalonta), ibid., 2'7 (1916), 
80. 

10 (Mrs.) MAtrai, loc. cit. 

1 AMN, Vol. 4, p. 387. 
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ro. At the time of pestilence, undressed girls were harnessed to the plow, 
and they plowed a furrow around the village." 

11. A child that is still toothless must not look into the moon, for it will 
become sick. If this has already happened and the child has become sick, the 
midwife must run naked around the house early in the morning and drive an 
axe into the four corners of the house.” 

12. If someone lies abed with high fever, his nearest relative should take 
the sick person’s sheet before sunrise and run with it, silently and naked, upa 
hill. He should throw the sheet on the ground, step on it, and shout: “Listen, 
mountain, listen! So-and-so is shaken by high fever. Take it from him and 
give it to whoever overhears my shout.’’ (This magic is applied for every 
dangerous illness. )"4 

13. In order to make the horse run well and be fresh, take a thread from a 
little girl not yet seven years of age and twine the thread, as well as a piece of 
her clothing, into the horse’s mane: you'll see the horse will prove to be lucky. 
But the girl must spin the thread while she is naked. 

14. If the cow of acertain farmer gives too little milk, this can be remedied 
only on St. Stephen’s day. The oldest female in the family goes out on the 
dawn of St. Stephen’s day into the fields and undresses there completely. In 
this naked state, she spreads out her big, white linen sheet and gathers the 
dew off the grass with it. When the sheet is quite wet, she takes out a pot and 
wrings out the sheet, catching the dew in the pot. If the cow drinks this juice, 
she will give plenty of milk, and the farmer will make a good profit through 
the year.'® 

15. In order to make the cow give much milk and to avoid a curse being 
put on her, she must be milked “Virgin Mother naked” (sziizanya meztelen), 
after her first calf.1” 

16. To cure sick cattle, especially a calf, 6-7 year old children must assist. 
Their job is to undress naked and place their shirts over the sick animal. They 
must bite the animal three times, meanwhile calling on the witch that made 
the cattle sick, asking her to withdraw the sickness."® 

17. According to popular belief among the Hungarians, Rumanians, and 
Saxons of Transylvania, after the sowing, the woman of the house, naked, 


2 Thid., p. 386. 

13 (Mrs.) Wlislocki F. Dérfler, “A gyermek a magyar néphitben”’ (The Child in Hungarian 
Folk Belief), Ethnographia, 4 (1893), 220. 

4 (Mrs.) Wlislocki, “A kalotaszegi néphit kérébél” (From the Folk Belief of Kalotaszeg), 
ibid., 3 (1892), 363. 

1 This reference was found, in a 17th century handwriting, on the last clean page of a Hun- 
garian printed publication of 1676, dealing with the cure of horses. Cited by Dezsé Rexa, ibid., 
15 (1904), 288. 

16 Miksa Hauer, et al., ‘“Szent-istvannapi népszok4sok”” (Folk Customs in St. Stephen’s 
Day), ibid., 12 (1901), 80. 

17 Gyula Istvanffy, “‘Palécz babonaék és gyermekjaétékok”’ (Superstitions and Children’s 
Games of the Palécz [Ethnic Group], ibid., 6 (1895), 111. On this curious expression, see the note 
by Sebeok in Magyar Nyelvés (Guardian of the Hungarian Language), 72 (1947), 167. 

18 Janos Marmula, ‘“‘Arvamegye lengyel ajka lakosainak néprajzi leirésa” (Ethnographic 
Description of the Polish Speaking Population of Arvac.), ibid., 11 (1900), 452. 
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runs around the field three times at midnight, so that the seed will not be 
harmed by any ice or other bad weather.’® 

18. There was a conflagration in Zsad4ny and two rows of houses burned 
down. The fire was about to reach the house of an old woman. She undressed 
and ran around the house. Thereupon the wind turned and the woman’s 
house was saved. Since that time, people think that woman is a witch.?® 

19. Whoever runs around his house naked at the time of a conflagration, 
his house will not catch fire.” 

20. When there is a conflagration, they go around the house three times, 
in order to turn the wind.” 

21. The farmer who has many rats, mice, etc., around his house should 
undress naked on the night of St. Andrews, take a worn-out stump of a 
broom and run naked around his house three times, meanwhile beating the 
wall with his broom, saying: ‘‘Rats, mice, etc., go to X,’’—the name of the 
nearest town—‘‘to the market of St. Andrew’s day.”’ These pests leave his 
property after such a procedure.” 

22. In order to insure the environs of the house against snakes, naked male 
or female children must pull a long chain three times around the house. This 
takes place on a day devoted to Gyiimdélcsolté Boldogasszony (literally, Fruit 
Inoculating Holy Woman).*4 

23. Hemp is sown naked to prevent the birds from picking the seed from 
the soil. 

24. It is said that for the violet to become full grown, a girl or young mar- 
ried woman must plant it naked, at early dawn.” 

25. Millet is sown naked.?” 

26. Melon seed must be planted naked on Good Friday, early at dawn: 
thus the melon will become big and red.** 

II. Destruction of Clothing. The eight instances listed below occur in anal- 
ogous cultural contexts, namely, as part of the magic used to ward off a 


19 Antal Herrmann, “Az idévardzsl4s a magyar s egyéb hazai népek hitében’”’ (Weather 
Magic in the Folk Belief of the Hungarian and Other Native Populations), ibid., 6 (1895), 200. 

2° Emil Benkéczy, ‘‘Négradmegyei babonék” (Superstitions in Négr4dc.), ibid., 16 (1905), 
103. 
*t Jozsef Jakab, “Szatmarmegyei babon4k” (Superstitions in Szatmér c.), ibid., 6 (1895), 
312. 

2 Szendrey, ‘“‘Babonaék Szatm4ér megyébél” (Superstitions from Szatm4r c.), ibid., 38 (1927), 
21t. 

23 Jakab, loc. cit., p. 411. 

* Péter Sréth, ““M4rmarosi ol4h babon&ék”’ (Rumanian Superstitions from M4rmaros), ibid., 
2 (1891), 363. 

% Szendrey, ‘“Szatm4r megye néphagyoményai” (Popular Traditions of Szatm4r c.), ibid., 
39 (1928), 32. 

6 Istvanffy, ‘‘A borsodmegyei paléczok” (The Palécz [Ethnic Group] of Borsod c.), ibid., 22 
(1911), 298. 

27 AMN, Vol. 4, p. 386. 

°8 Ibid. For a few further examples of nakedness, see the brief survey by Akos Szendrey, 
Meztelenség a magyar néphitben” (Nakedness in Hungarian Folk Belief), Népiénk és Nyelviink 
(Our People and Our Language), 2 (1930), 129-133. 
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curse or to cure sickness. The person whose clothes are destroyed is usually a 
child (27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33); sometimes the patient’s age is unspecified (29). 

27. The clothes of children cursed by the evil eye or otherwise under a 
spell must be torn off him and buried at a crossroads.”® 

28. If a child has epilepsy, his shirt is thrown across the roof of a house. 
The shirt is buried where it falls.*° 

29. The clothes of an epileptic are beaten daily at the threshold of the 
house to cast out the patient’s evil spirit from his clothes (in which it is be- 
lieved to dwell), and drive it beyond the threshold.** 

30. If a child has epilepsy, his mother should dress a doll in his clothes, 
christen it by the child’s name, and place it at the village limit. While the 
doll stands there, the child is to be called by a different name. The devil 
takes the doll, and the child recovers.” 

31. If a small child gets sick as the result of a curse, his shirt must be placed 
on the threshold and cut to pieces with the edge of an axe. Whoever put the 
curse on the child dies, and his body will be black and blue. 

32. If a child is not improving in health, the mother, when there is a new 
moon, silently carries the shirt of her ailing child to a mountain top and nails 
it to the ground with a pointed stick, believing that she has thus pierced the 
sickness and pushed it into the mountain.* 

33. To protect a chiid against epilepsy, his shirt is torn off him in three 
directions, then is buried under the threshold. The illness passes away. An 
alternative procedure is to take the shirt worn during the illness to the ceme- 
tery, twist it around a cross, and leave it there. This will free the child from 
the disease, but if someone removes the shirt, he acquires the sickness in 
turn.*® 

III. The Wearing of Clothing Inside Out. The very widespread belief that 
clothing worn inside out by accident will bring good luck is held throughout 
Hungary. However, good fortune may be induced also by deliberately wear- 
ing clothing inside out, or sometimes even by mere contact with a reversed 
piece of clothing (39, 44). This deliberate action is illustrated by the follow- 
ing fifteen instances. Only in the last example (48) is clothing worn perma- 
nently—day and night—inside out; otherwise only for specific purposes. 

The wearer of the reversed clothing may be a man (40, 41, 45, 46, 48), a 
woman (36, 38, 42, 44, 47), or a child (37, 39, 43). 

34. If someone puts on a skirt or a piece of clothing inside out, this means 
luck.* 


29 AMN, Vol. 4, p. 388. 

30 Ferencz Génczi, ‘Az emberi betegségek gyégyitésa a gicseji népnél” (The Cure of 
Human Sickness Among the People of Gécsej), Ethnographia, 13 (1902), 221. 

31 Bernat Munkdcsi, ““Népies gyégymédok és babonék Hajdumegyében” (Folk Medicine 
and Superstitions in Hajdu c.), ibid., 14 (1903), 265. 

3 AMN, ibid. 

33 Thid. 

34 Tid. 

3 Tbid. 

36 Szendrey, ‘‘Babon4ék Szatm4r megyébél (Superstitions from Szatmér c.), loc. cit., p. 210. 
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35. Whoever puts clothes on inside out will be lucky that day.*” (Contrast: 
wearing your clothes inside out means you will be beaten up.**) 

36. If a woman puts on her skirt inside out, she can’t be cheated.*® 

37. Lest a child be harmed by the evil eye, his shirt is put on inside out.*® 

38. When women go to visit a house where there are children, they put on 
their underskirts inside out so their eyes won’t harm the children.“ 

39. A child or an animal on which a spell has been put must be cured as 
follows: a turned out, greasy hat, or a shirt soaked with menstrual blood, 
must be pulled across it three times, and at each stroke it is necessary to spit 
in a different direction.” 

40. When he goes to court, the defendant puts on his shirt inside out, for 
then the decision will not be unfavorable for him.“ 

41. It is possible to find out on the night before Christmas, on the way to 
midnight mass, which of the women of the village are witches, by bringing a 
pine branch from home, provided one puts on one’s suit inside out before 
leaving.“ 

42. When a cow has acalf the farmer’s wife removes her skirt, turns it 
inside out, and strokes the cow’s back with it three times. By so doing, the 
cow is protected against a spell.” 

43. When suckling her child for the last time, the mother puts his shirt on 
him inside out, so that he shall forget the breast soon and her milk dry up.“ 

44. On Christmas Eve, the girls take an armful of wood into their rooms. 
They sleep with a petticoat turned inside out under their pillows. In the 
morning they count the number of pieces of wood: if the number is even, they 
will get married that very year.” 

45. If somebody sold his calf at a loss and therefore wishes to annoy the 
buyer, all he has to do is to turn one of his pockets inside out and then the 
calf will not take another step. Thus the buyer will be obliged to return the 
animal on his own back.** 

46. The devil may cause us bad luck unless, during a journey, we stop at 
the first crossroads and turn our underwear inside out.*® 


37 Thid., p. 211. 

38 bid. 

39 Benkéczy, ‘‘Egervidéki babonék” (Superstitions from the Region of Eger), Ethnographia, 
18 (1907), 102. 

4° Génczi, loc. cit., p. 79. 

41 Tbid. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Mihaly Nemes, “A ruthén néphit kérébél” (From the Folk Belief of the Ruthenians), 
ibid., 12 (1901), 356. 

“ AMN, Vol. 4, p. 390. 

4 (Mrs.) MAtrai, loc. cit., 19 (1908), 160. 

46 AMN, ibid. 

47 Szendrey, Szalontai... , loc. cit. 

48 Istvanffy, “Liptémegyei tét babon4k’’ (Slovak Superstitions from Lipt6 c.), ibid., 13 
(1902), 36. 

49 Szendrey, ‘‘Ember- és természetfeletti lények a szalontai néphitben” (Superhuman and 
Supernatural Beings in the Popular Belief of Szalonta), ibid., 25 (1914), 322. 
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47. The devil may harm the woman who does not wear her shift turned 
inside out every Tuesday and Friday.® 

48. A man engaged in an intellectual profession, born and raised in Buda- 
pest, and for the past decade a resident of the United States, wears his under- 
clothing during the day, and his pajamas at night, turned inside out. When 
questioned as to the reason for this, he gives evasive answers, but admits he 
would feel extremely uncomfortable if he were forced to dress otherwise, 
and claims it brings him luck. He thinks he picked this up from an uncle of 
his in early childhood. 


In the Old World, nakedness in the performance of certain sacred rites 
occurs, for example, among the Bedouins at the Kaaba, the Israelites, the 
Babylonians, and the Arabs. The motive inherent in the removal of clothing, 
according to Wilson D. Wallis, lies in the concept, “common among primi- 
tive peoples, that clothing is particularly liable to be impregnated by con- 
tiguous influences. Clothing may bring hostile influences into the sacred pre- 
cincts, or carry the sacred into profane surroundings.’’ Nakedness, according 
to this view (emphasized also by Durkheim), is freedom from harmful cloth- 
ing, implying a flight from an evil, and meaning purification in body and 
soul. When you appear naked, you are clean, healthy, and in full possession 
of your magic powers: you are able to impose your will on anyone or any- 
thing, in order to fulfill your aims. 

In destroying the clothing or bed sheet of a person, the source of his illness 
is being destroyed: the harm lies in the clothes, therefore, and their destruc- 
tion is a more permanent, more drastic form of purification than mere naked- 
ness assumed for a specific occasion could be. Thus the Samoyeds, in time of 
storm, rush out of their dwellings and cast off their clothes to avoid being hit 
by lightning: the lightning is after the evil spirits which lurk in the clothes. 

On the other hand, wearing clothes inside out constitutes a much milder 
magic, which is correspondingly less extreme in its effects: the spirits latent 
in the clothing are merely removed from the body to the outer surface, and 
the feeling of liberation, of relief, thus becomes identical with the feeling of 
being fortunate. 

All three traits, therefore, appear to be manifestations, in varying degrees, 
of the magic associated with the exorcism of lesser evil spirits. By the sacrifice 
of an important piece of property, clothing, it is possible to achieve a certain 
amount of power. In Hungary, there are numerous other magic means of 
achieving this end. The group of traits here described constitutes but one 
method. 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


50 Ibid. 
51 A member of the author’s family. 
52 Religion in Primitive Society (New York, 1939), p. 38. 








REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH IN 
FOLKLORE: 1947 


FOLKLORE RESEARCH IN MEXICO 





FOLKLORE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Chairman's Preface 


Members of the Committee on Research in Folklore for 1947 were: Drs. 
Vicente T. Mendoza, George M. Foster, Herbert Halpert, Weston La Barre, 
and A. H. Hayton, Chairman. 

The first charge of the Research Committee is to compile annually a list of 
current activities in folklore study. This duty was taken over by Dr. Halpert 
for 1947, and the results of his endeavors have already been published as 
“Work in Progress: 1947” (JAF, 61 [1948], 71-80). 

Continuing the plan of the previous two years, to survey areas and topics 
of folklore research, Drs. Mendoza and Foster have reported on the status of 
folklore work in Mexico—Colonial and Indian. 

It also seemed desirable to move toward a consideration of folklore in rela- 
tion to other disciplines, such as folklore and psychology, folklore and his- 
tory, folklore and literature, and soon. The first of these joint topics has been 
taken up in Dr. La Barre’s contribution, with respect to the use of folkloric 
materials by psychoanalysts. There remains, however, much exploratory 
work to be done in determining the psychological factors in the general ma- 
terials of folklore, for example, in the construction, persistence, and variabil- 
ity of the Tall Tale, Origin Myths, Super-Hero Stories. Or again, the emo- 
tional outlets of balladry expressing nostalgia and heart-weariness are not 
free from psychological motivations even though the forms are conventional- 
ized by the cultural determinants. 

The problems are countless and the techniques for solving them present a 
challenge to the folklorists’ ingenuity and intellectual vivacity, whether they 
be in psychology, history, or literature as found in folklore.1 The same may be 
said for the folk arts, interrelated as they are with matters of craftsmanhip, 
economy, esthetic satisfactions, sex dichotomy, etc. It is to be hoped that 
future Research Committees may care to encourage exploration and defini- 
tion of these extraneous factors in folklore structure as well as the systemiza- 
tion of research in its various national and topical segments. 

A paper on South American Indian folklore, prepared by special request 
for the 1946 Committee by Dr. Alfred Métraux is being published elsewhere.? 

The Chairman gratefully acknowledges the able and prompt cooperation 
of her Committee Members whose following contributions speak for them- 
selves.—A.H.G. 


1 Two recent articles on joint fields are ‘Folklore as a Supplement to Western History,” 
by Levette Davidson (Nebraska History, 29 [1948], 3-15) and ‘“‘Myth, Culture, and Personal- 
ity,”” by A. Irving Hallowell (American Anthropologist, 49 [1947], 544-556). 

2 “Status of Folklore Research in South America,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 4 
(1948), 148-154. Permission to so publish was granted by the Secretary of the American 
Folklore Society. 
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CURRENT STATE AND PROBLEMS OF 
FOLKLORE IN MEXICO 


VICENTE T. MENDOZA 
(Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas) 


Although it is not easy to discriminate in Mexico that which is truly in- 
digenous from that which is not, since nearly all the population centers are in 
a complex mixed situation, especially in respect to the traditional culture, I 
will résumé in this article the more important works which have appeared 
recently which focus on folkloric subjects. For this I will follow the order of 
the twelve major categories proposed in the course of folklore by Dr. Ralph 
Steele Boggs, in the Escuela Nacional de Antropologia. Nevertheless, I will 
leave for the end those pertaining to Reviews and Publications, as being more 
intimately connected with our technical problems of research. 

I will begin with Legend and Tradition, mentioning the work written by 
Gilberto Orozco and published by the Revista Musical Mexicana in 1946, 
“Tradiciones y Leyendas del Istmo de Tehuantepec.’”’ Among those people 
coming from the Isthmus it is not possible to separate the native elements from 
the mestizos; moreover, for that region there exists a certain percentage of 
persons of French origin who have been absorbed by the regional culture. 
The work exhibits in kaleidoscopic form and with notable disorder and lack 
of scientific method, history personages, music, games, customs, fiestas, tales, 
foods, and popular language. 

The Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México published in 1946 a brief 
collection, Cuentos Indigenas, collected by don Pablo Gonzdlez Casanova in 
the states of México and Morelos, especially Tepoztlan. The purpose of the 
collection is to illustrate the linguistics of the Nahuatl language; but the 
collector, in his prologue, establishes a comparable tradition with the culture 
of India and of East Asia. Therefore, for the folklore studies of Mexico, this 
work is of extreme importance, especially if we note the proximity of the 
explored places to the capital of the Republic and the high degree of mixture 
which exists in that region. 

In reference to music, there appeared in the review Nuestra Musica (No. 6, 
Ano II, April 1947) an article entitled ‘‘La Décima, sus derivaciones musi- 
cales en América,” and it is authenticated the analytic method for differen- 
tiating the musical manifestations of the people. Although this work demon- 
strates the existence of the generic décima, deriving from Spain and crossing 
from north to south of the American continent, from the State of Colorado, 
U. S., to Argentina, the abundance of material which exists in Mexico re- 
mains characterized by the examples included, proceeding from the region 
south of the Laguna de Chapala, Jalisco. 

Touching the theme of dress and ornament, ‘El Traje y el adorno en Méx- 
ico,” by Ing. José R. Benitez, was published in Guadalajara in 1946, a work 
which comes to be an historic monograph about these matters. It embraces 
a period from the time of the conquest to our present day, is profusely illus- 
trated, and shows the principal aspect of European dress of both sexes, with 
a multitude of documents proceeding from the region of Jalisco. 
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In this section on beliefs, and as a prolongation of Los Heterodoxos Es- 
patoles of Menéndez y Pelayo, don Julio Jiménez Rueda published in 1946 
his Herejtas y Supersticiones en la Nueva Espanta (Los Heterodoxos en México). 
The sources of this work are the Archivos de la Inquisicién existing in our 
Archivo General de la Nacién. But the study and organization were made by 
the author with the greatest diligence and competence, and the work is 
dedicated almost exclusively to the manifestations of the character of the 
people of Mexico from the time of the Conquest to the end of the Viceregency. 

In touching upon popular speech, current among the whites and mestizos 
who people the Plateau and the Valley of Mexico, it is worth mentioning 
these works: El] Vocabulario Campesino, which was published by the Secre- 
taria de Fomento in 1945, whose author is don Leovigildo Islas Escarcega, and 
El Diccionario Ecuestre, by don Carlos Fincén Gallardo, Marqués de Guada- 
lupe. Both works agree exactly with their titles, thus while the first explains 
and details the expressions of the man of the fields, the second is devoted 
exclusively to the terms used by the horsemen of Mexico. 

Perhaps the most substantial and vigorous work is the recent publication 
compiled by Frances Toor, which bears the title A Treasury of Mexican Folk- 
ways (New York: Crown Publishers, 1947). A considerable part of this had 
already appeared in her review, Mexican Folkways. This work bears out my 
assertion of the difficulty of separating in the folklore of Mexico the indige- 
nous manifestations of the mestizo, and those of the white man; all of them 
together constitute the body of Mexican folklore. But on the one hand, a 
percentage of the total inclines more toward native tradition, and on the 
other, toward the European. Although the plan of the work does not follow 
the established alignments of the folklore authorities, nor is it sufficiently 
ramified by details, by means of the accompanying photographs, drawings, 
and colored pictures which it includes, it achieves a magnificent exposition 
of the folklore existing in Mexico. 

The publications actualized in Mexico, which are intimately connected 
with folklore, may be summarized as follows: Hojas sueltas impresas, by 
Eduardo Guerro, of the city of Mexico, containing corridos, songs, and popu- 
lar verse; pamphlets of small format and others of large quarto size, contain- 
ing collections and series of songs of very diverse aspects and origins, but al- 
ways with a high percentage of popular Mexican production, printed in 
Mexico City as well as in Guadalajara. The Sunday supplements of the news- 
papers, especially E/ Nacional, publish folkloric articles of more or less value; 
the weekly reviews, Jueves de Excélsior, Todo, Hoy, Sucesos, and others, 
frequently devote pages to studies of customs. For tourist purposes, in the 
review Mapa, and Esta Semana en México, there appear systematically 
articles on the festivals and customs of Mexico, although giving major em- 
phasis to the exotic native. In this spirit Sra. Frances Toor has published her 
Calendario de Fiestas Mexicana and Guta turtstica de la ciudad de México. The 
almanac, Previsién y Seguridad, which the Compafifa Fundidora de Fierro y 
Acero publishes in Monterrey, for the last four years has been offering numer- 
ous pages of folklore of Mexico encompassing its various aspects. In the same 
way the Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas in its Anales includes articles 
resulting from the folkloric research it makes. But the authentic publication 
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consecrated to folkloric studies is the Anuario of the Sociedad Folklérica de 
México which, from its fifth number, adopted for the ordering of its materials 
the classification system proposed by Dr. Ralph Steele Boggs, which divides 
the material into twelve major categories and internal subdivisions of the 
same. In this way all the papers which are published become classified and 
catalogued automatically. This is the fundamental aim of the society, by 
means of the works its members present and discuss, wherein it strives for 
the implantation of the scientific systems and methods for the study of folk- 
lore in Mexico. This becomes apparent in the sixth volume (first part) in 
which are analyzed certain traditional characteristics of narration with a rig- 
orous classification by motifs. In the same number is presented a study of the 
general scheme of the Danza de las Cintas o Cordones, not only in Mexico, 
but in other countries of America and Europe. This number also initiates the 
study of the traditional drama in Mexico with an article on La Pasién, as it 
is dramatized according to the version existing in Ixtapala, D. F. 

Touching upon those problems which the study of folklore arouse among 
us, we can divide them into three groups: the general, those of collection and 
research, and those of teaching. 

(a) The general problem consists of the abuse which is made, as much by 
means of the press, of the radio, or in tourist propaganda, of the term “‘folk- 
lore.”” Also through the abundance and affluence of individuals without 
scruples—unprepared and irresponsible—who handle folkloric materials 
without any type of technical preparation and only from the point of view 
of the picturesque, and of local color, many of them aspiring even to public 
places while having only written some trifling notices in periodicals. Another 
aspect of this mentality is that of theorizing without having probed nor 
gleaned the materials, nor having studied the same save from a nationalis- 
tic urge, and whose only fountain of bibliographic information is the diction- 
ary. 

(b) The other problem, that of collection and research, is related to the 
third difficulty—that of teaching—owing to the scarcity of persons techni- 
cally trained in the different matters connected with folklore. The greater 
part of the works undertaken remain incomplete and sterile, since for so 
much of the literature, the music, the customs, the beliefs, and the popular 
language, those commissioned to collect them cannot obtain sound records 
because of a lack of proper technical training. This phenomenon is felt at this 
moment in the Instituto Nacional de las Bellas Artes, which needs musical 
investigators to send to the field. 

(c) The problem of instruction is perhaps the most serious, since in the 
Conservatorio Nacional the chair of Folklore Research is of recent creation 
and has not yet been able to obtain results because of the scarcity of students 
and by being an optional course. The Antigua Facultad de Misica, today 
Escuela Superior, a dependent of the Universidad Nacional, which has main- 
tained almost from its foundation a chair pompously called ‘‘Folklore,”’ 
barely touching upon the historic aspects of music in Mexico, has extended 
the title of ‘folklorist’? to individuals but rudimentarily prepared, who ex- 
ercise the authority of such experts, thereby only sowing further seeds of con- 
fusion in this way. . 
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But these deficiencies tend to be relieved within the Sociedad Folklérica de 
México, which has endeavored from its founding to augment the worthiness 
of the work and study of folklore. To this end it obtained in 1945 from the 
State Department, Washington, D. C., the visitation for a year of Professor 
Ralph Steele Boggs, of the University of North Carolina, who offered two 
courses in folklore. One of these was in the Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de 
la Universidad Nacional in the Escuela Nacional de Antropologia where, 
moreover, he gave a seminar during all the year, and the other was under the 
auspices of the aforementioned Folklore Society of Mexico, a little course for 
its members. All the problems previously mentioned will have to be resolved 
through the cooperation of the students prepared by Dr. Boggs in his courses 
and by the present Director of the Sociedad Folklérica de México who, with 
the purpose of improving his technical capacities, attended the Folklore In- 
stitute of America, Indiana University, Bloomington, under the direction of 
Professor Stith Thompson in 1946. 

Through the attention and interest which the present Rector de la Uni- 
versidad Nacional de México is lending to that end, there may be definitely 
established in the courses of that institution the technical study of folklore 
which in the future will give to Mexico individuals capable of furthering the 
folkloric disciplines. 


THE CURRENT STATUS OF MEXICAN INDIAN 
FOLKLORE STUDIES 


GEORGE M. FOSTER 
(Institute of Social Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution) 


Introduction 


A report on the status of Mexican Indian folklore studies divides into two 
sections: (1) collection and publication of raw data, (2) analysis and in- 
terpretation. For both, the questions ‘‘What has been done?” and “What 
remains to be done?”’ must be answered. Problems and needs must necessarily 
be discussed in both sections. This division also presupposes definition of the 
term ‘‘Mexican Indian Folklore,”” and a reminder of some of the charac- 
teristics and conditions which distinguish the subject matter from similar 
data in other parts of the world. 

Criteria used to separate Indian folklore from non-Indian folklore are 
highly arbitrary; usually the question is begged, since anthropologists have 
been unable to agree upon a generally acceptable definition of the Mexican 
Indian. 

Modern Mexican ethnic groups represent a wide panorama ranging from 
primitive groups such as the Lacandones of the Chiapas jungle (an Indian 
culture by any reasonable definition, though with non-Indian elements in 
terms of historical origin) to the people of the drawing rooms of Mexico 
City (a non-Indian culture by any reasonable definition, though containing 
elements of Indian origin). Between these two extremes is the great mass of 
Mexican peoples, in some places tending toward what we think of as Indian, 
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in other places tending toward the non-Indian. Generally, when these peoples 
speak an Indian tongue we are inclined to class them as Indians, though in 
some cases, well typified by the Tarascans, Indian race and language are ac- 
companied by a culture more nearly sixteenth-century Spanish than sixteenth 
century Mexican. Likewise, the bulk of Tarascan folklore is European in 
origin. If we grant that these people are Indians, as obviously race and 
language make them, we must grant that a folklore European in origin also 
is Indian, in the sense of being a part of the culture. 

In other parts of Mexico the Indian speech is gone, and the physical type 
is mestizo. But myths, legends, and other types of folklore of obvious New 
World origin persist; the folklore (at least a part of it) is Indian in origin, but 
non-Indian in terms of the people who tell the stories, observe the rites, or 
hold the beliefs. 

Obviously, a basic taxonomic decision must be made. Arbitrarily, I will 
consider as Indian the folklore of Mexican peoples, the majority of whom 
speak an Indian language, or who until quite recently have spoken an Indian 
language, whatever the origin of that folklore. The folklore of groups which 
do not speak Indian languages, or which contain only a few speakers, is 
omitted. To illustrate, Tzintzuntzan, Michoacdn, is a mestizo village 12 per 
cent of whose inhabitants also speak Tarascan. Traditionally, it was the 
center of the Tarascan empire, and up to the present time it is thought of 
sentimentally by many as a “‘typical’’ Indian village. Tzintzuntzan’s folklore 
is almost exclusively Old World in origin. I therefore consider this folklore, 
for taxonomic purposes, as non-Indian. Above all it must be emphasized that 
a division between Indian and non-Indian folklore in Mexico is artificial, and 
creates a false sense of reality. 

What is the scope of Mexican Indian folklore? Most aspects of Mexican 
Indian life, past and present, have been treated at one time or another as 
folkloric materials. The Journal of American Folklore has published articles on 
Mexico which deal with fairy tales, folk tales, riddles, rhymes, folk beliefs, 
superstitions, folk songs, dances, witchcraft, human sacrifice, cat’s cradle, 
modern religious practices, marihuana, and folk foods. Nicolas Leén includes 
ideas and superstitious beliefs, traditional customs, traditional narratives and 
proverbs (Leén, 1907). Frances Toor’s recent monumental A Treasury of 
Mexico Folkways has as subtitle ‘‘The Customs, Myths, Folklore, Traditions, 
Beliefs, Fiestas, Dances and Songs of the Mexican People.’’ Such topics as 
houses and ceremonies, liquors and ritual drinks, smoking, animals, beekeep- 
ing, agricultural rites, folk arts, weaving and basketry, pottery making, glass 
work, gold and silver, iron-steel-copper-tin work, leather work, feathers, 
lacquer, masks, fireworks, toys, votive offerings, ritual art, dress and adorn- 
ment, birth, marriage, death, medicine and magic, children’s games and 
sports, pagan and Catholic fiestas, bull fights, verses, dances, music, song, and 
the like are discussed in the best folkloric tradition (Toor, 1947). Dr. Atl’s 
Las Artes Populares en México (Atl, 1922), Ledesma’s Juguetes Mexicanos 
(Ledesma, 1930), and similar studies likewise may be considered folklore. 

Here again an arbitrary decision must be made as to what materials can be 
encompassed in a short paper. Those materials considered folkloric in the 
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sense of being literary—stories of all kinds, whether myth, legend, folk tale 
or anecdote—comprise the largest single unit of the types of data mentioned. 
Perhaps they bulk as large as all other types together. Moreover, they lend 
themselves more easily to comparative and analytical study than do the 
“marginal” materials; and about the validity of classifying them as folklore 
there can be no argument. Hence, it seems wise to devote this consideration 
of the current status of Mexican Indian folklore to these materials. 


Collection — Publication 


Systematic collection of folkloric materials is more than four centuries old 
in Mexico. Three periods may be outlined: 

1. Sixteenth Century. 

2. Later Colonial and Early Independence (17th, 18th, most of roth cen- 
turies). 

3. Modern Period (latter part of 19th century to present). 

The techniques used and the materials treated in the three periods differ 
somewhat. The first and last periods stand out more sharply. 


Sixteenth Century: 


This ‘‘Golden Age” is characterized by the recording of ail aspects of con- 
tact ethnology. Some of the best early works are those of men of the Church, 
of whom Sahagun may be pointed out as classic. The bulk of this material is 
Aztec, a large part recorded in the Aztec language both by Spanish friars and, 
subsequently, educated Indians who wrote in their own tongues. The data 
are not folklore in the limited sense above mentioned, but scarcely a page does 
not contain material clearly folkloric in nature. Perhaps never have folkloric 
data been gathered with such a clear purpose in view as by these men. Their 
mission was to convert the inhabitants of the New World from a pagan condi- 
tion to Catholicism, and to stamp out all traces of “heretical’’ beliefs. This 
presupposed thorough knowledge of the indigenous religion, origin tales, 
rites and ceremonies. 


Later Colonial and Early Independence: 


Civil officers, rare local scholars, but above all priests, friars, and high 
Churchmen are represented. The Inquisition was the single greatest stimulus; 
hence, both archival and published material are rich in accounts of witchcraft, 
nagualistic beliefs, animal sacrifice, and the like. The changing culture of 
Mexico is apparent, but actual folk tales or legends are relatively rare. Most 
data from this and the preceding period are Indian, and do not present the 
taxonomic problems of the most recent period. 


Modern Period: 


This period coincides roughly with the recognition of anthropology as a 
science in itself. It has been characterized by the publication of much docu- 
mentary material of earlier times, and the republication of scarce works. 
Above all, it has been marked by the gathering and publication of con- 
temporary data. Purposes vary from antiquarianism to missionary efforts to 
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the interests of modern anthropologists and linguists. Techniques vary from 
the careful textual materials of Radin and other anthropologists, and the 
trained linguists of the Summer School of Linguistics, to the “literary” re- 
cordings of some American and Mexican authors, recordings which reflect the 
imagination of the man with the pencil much more than what the teller of the 
story wishes to convey. Some material has been gathered by having literate 
informants themselves write the data. Except for a limited amount of musical 
work, modern sound devices have rarely, if ever, been used. 

Although the amount of Mexican Indian folklore collected in recent times 
is very considerable, by comparison with the United States great gaps re- 
main. Boggs’ Mexican bibliography (Boggs, 1939), and his annual reports in 
the Southern Folklore Quarterly are exceedingly useful, though because of their 
nature they do not particularly point up the Mexican Indian picture, espe- 
cially the gaps. 

As much for my own amusement as for this report, I decided to group some 
of my references according to tribal divisions to sharpen the picture of con- 
temporary collection. The results, which make no pretense to completeness, 
follow. For convenience’ sake, I have adopted as outline the Mapas Lingu- 
isticas de la Republica Mexicana of the Departamento de Asuntos Indigenas 
of Mexico, as condensed and analyzed, with 1930 populations (the latest 
available), by William L. Wonderly (Wonderly, 1947). This listing of Mexican 
tribes suffers in that divisions according to states are arbitrary and do not 
reflect, in most cases, dialectic differences. On the other hand, no adequate 
linguistic division of Mexico ever has been made. 

The information assembled is arranged in the following order: tribe, popu- 
lation, state, folkloric material, and bibliographic source. Where information 
is lacking, the topic, of course, is omitted; an asterisk denotes a group not 
listed by Wonderly. 

(1) Cucap4 (240), Lower California 

(1a) Kiliwa*, Lower California: Several myths (Meigs, 1939) 

(2) Seri, Sonora: Fragmentary myths (Kroeber, 1931) 

(3) Tlapanec (16,866), Guerrero: Myths, stories (Schultze Jena, 1938) 
(4) Nahautl (664,283), distributed by states as follows: 

Mexico (25,665): Beliefs (Gomez Maillefert, 1918): Stories, beliefs, in 
Spanish (Gamio, 1922) 

Morelos (15,209): 14 texts, Spanish translation (Gonzalez, 1946); 2 
stories (Boas, 1912) 

Federal District (10,384): 10 texts (Boas and Haeberlin, 1924); Texts 
(Boas and Arreola, 1920) 

Guerrero (72,834): 1 story (Johnson, 1940); 1 story (Weitlaner, 1943) 

Oaxaca (5,170): 8 stories (Mechling, 1914, 1916) 

Puebla (240,493); Veracruz (128,855); Hidalgo (96,114); San Luis 
Potosi (38,242); Tlaxcala (27,799); Michoacén (1,490); Chiapas 
(1,030) ; Jalisco (754); Tabasco (184); Nayarit (60) 

(5) Papago (835), in Sonora (495); in Chihuahua (340) 
(sa) Tepecano (Pima)*, Jalisco: 22 tales, Spanish text (Mason, 1914) 


‘ 
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(6) Tepehuan (4,603) in the states of 
Chihuahua (1,557): Myth, lore (Lumholtz, 1902) 
Durango (2,626); Nayarit (420) 

(7) Cora (2,301) in the states of 

Nayarit (2,191): 2 myths, lore, religion (Lumholtz, 1902); Myths, 
religion (Preuss, 1912) 

Durango (110) 

(8) Huichol (3,703) in the states of 

Nayarit (1,708): Deluge myth (Lumholtz, 1902); Abundance of legend, 
lore (Zingg, 1938); 2 tales (Cordry, 1947); Numerous myths (Preuss, 
1932) 

Jalisco (1,672); San Luis Potosi (219); Durango (104) 

(9) Tarahumara (26,649) in the states of 
Chihuahua (25,702): 13 myths, lore (Lumholtz, 1902) 
Durango (881); Sonora (66) 
(10) Yaqui (3,813) in the states of 

Sonora (3,105): Several tales (Beals, 1945); Varied data (Toor, 1937); 
Tales (Fabila, 1940) 

Veracruz (708) 

(11) Mayo (27, 694) in the states of 

Sonora (19,850): 13 tales, religion, various data (author combines this 
with Yaqui as Céhita; Beals, 1945) 

Sinaloa (6,713); Chihuahua (1,131) 

(12) Kickapoo (767), Coahuila: Fragmentary myths (Aiken, 1935) 
(13) Otomf (215,138) in the states of 

Hidalgo (92,086): 2 texts (Soustelle, 1935) 

Querétaro (16,548): Varied data (Frias, 1907) 

México (85,179); Veracruz (7,332); Puebla (4,435); Guanajuato (3,188); 
Tlaxcala (2,943); Michoacan (1,685); San Luis Potosi (1,024); Federal 
District (431); Morelos (287) 

(14) Mazahua (77,099), in México (70,971); in Michoacan (6,128) 
(15) Pame (1,695), in San Luis Potosi (1,588); in Hidalgo (107) 
(16) Chichimeca (437), Guanajuato 

(17) Matlatzinca (1,029), México 

(18) Tarascan (44,140), Michoacan 

(19) Totonac (91,157) in the states of 

Puebla (45,125): 1 text (Aschmann, 1946) 

Veracruz (46,032) 

(20) Tepehua (3,129), in Veracruz (2,337); in Hidalgo (792) 
(21) Popoloca (10,430), in Puebla (8,306), in Oaxaca (2,124) 
(22) Chocho (623), Oaxaca 

(23) Mazatec (55,670) in the states of 

Oaxaca (53,911): 2 stories (Johnson, 1939, 1940) 

Puebla (1,759) 

(24) Trique (2,710), Oaxaca: Theogony (Valentini, 1899); Several stories 
(Cruz, 1946) 
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(25) Mixtec (169,709) in the states of 
Oaxaca (142,792): 1 text (Pike, 1944); Stories (Pike, 1945 a, b,; 1946); 
Several stories (Cruz, 1946); Religious pantheon (Martinez Gracida, 
1898); 8 stories (Radin, 1917) 
Guerrero (18,086); Puebla (8,831) 
(26) Amuzgo (8,240), in Guerrero (6,786); in Oaxaca (1,454) 
(27) Cuicatec (9,199), Oaxaca 
(28) Zapotec (213,525) in the states of 
Oaxaca (208,042): Texts; large story collection; historical legend; many 
texts; 10 texts, Juchitan (Radin, 1915; 1917; 1935; 1945; 1946); 
Many tales; 27 tales, lore (Parsons, 1932, 1936); 2 tales (Beals, 1935); 
Many tales (Cruz, 1936) 
Veracruz (3,893); Tabasco (1,118); Chiapas (472) 
(29) Chatino (11,710), Oaxaca: 8 stories (Radin, 1917); 1 story (Boas, 1912); 
2 stories (Cruz, 1946) 
(30) Zoque (20,602) in the states of 
Chiapas (15,179): 7 texts (Wonderly, 1946 a, b); 3 tales (Cordry, 1941, 
1947) 
Oaxaca (5,111); Tabasco (312) 
(31) Mixe (31,940) in the states of 
Oaxaca (31,870): 3 texts (Radin, 1933); 31 tales (Radin, 1917) 
Veracruz (70) 
(32) Popoluca (9,913), Veracruz: 45 tales, Sierra (Foster, 1945); Legendary 
data, Sayula, Oluta (Lehman, 1928) 
(33) Huave (4,079), Oaxaca: 10 texts (Radin, 1929) 
(34) Maya (277,583) in the states of 
Yucatan (241,748): Many stories (M. P. Redfield, 1937); Many stories 
(Redfield and Rojas, 1934); Other material (Rején Garcia, 1905) 
Campeche (31,229); Quintana Roo (3,652); Chiapas (669); Tabasco 
(285) 
(35) Chontal (15,685), in Tabasco (15,617); in Chiapas (68) 
(36) Chol (17,013), Chiapas 
(37) Tzeltal (29,733) in the states of 
Chiapas (39,535): 3 tales (Chapman, 1947) 
Tabasco (198) 
(37a) Lacandon*, Chiapas: Lore, dieties (Cline, 1944) 
(38) Tzotzil (33,721), in Chiapas (33,527); in Tabasco (194) 
(39) Tojolabal (8,202), Chiapas 
(40) Mam (20,618), Chiapas 
(41) Huasteco (40,814) in the states of 
Veracruz (22,431); San Luis Potosf (18,067); Puebla (158) ; Hidalgo (158) 
(42) Quiché (785), Chiapas 
(43) Chinantec (24,418), Oaxaca: 1 story (Johnson, 1940); 1 story (Cruz, 
1946) 
(44) Chontal (8,290), Oaxaca: Several legends, beliefs (Martinez Gracida, 
IgI0) 
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It is seen that, in terms of numbers of entries and large collections, the best 
represented groups are the Cora-Huichol, the Nahuatl of Mexico, Morelos, 
and the Federal District, the Zapotec of Oaxaca, and the Maya of Yucatdn, 
Single collections, running to as many as 45 stories in some cases, and nu- 
merous entries of one, or a handful of stories, characterize many more groups. 
A thorough investigation probably would disclose at least a few published 
stories from almost all modern groups, though many would be found in ob- 
scure sources. Clearly, there is enough material available so that classification, 
analysis and interpretation of Mexican Indian folklore is called for. Just as 
clearly, there is a crying need for intensive field gathering, and publishing of 
materials now in manuscript form. The gaps are much more extensive than [| 
had realized when starting out to list the materials, even though some may 
be covered by manuscripts unknown to me. 

It is not necessary here to argue the merits of textual as against Spanish 
recordings. It is sufficient to point out that, for those who are concerned with 
literary and stylistic aspects, psychological revelations in speech, and the like, 
which they find only in texts, there is already a fair amount of textual mate- 
rial available. As a result of the work of the members of the Summer In- 
stitute of Linguistics, whose publications have just begun to appear, eventu- 
ally there will be textual material in almost all Mexican languages; in fact, 
few areas of the world show promise, ten years hence, of being so thoroughly 
“blanketed” by linguistic analysis and accompanying folkloric material. To 
these investigators must be added the trained linguists who have made, and 
are making, significant contributions. 

The emphasis of many who have worked in North America on the impor- 
tance of textual material reflects different cultural conditions. In North Amer- 
ica much material is obtained from informants through interpreters—at 
best, there is little free and easy telling of tales in a language readily handled 
by both informant and investigator. In Mexico more often than not one works 
with informants completely bilingual. Whether a tale is told in Spanish or 
Indian is immaterial to the raconteur; hence, the mechanical blocks found in 
North America are much less frequent. I would even go so far as to say that 
tales told in Spanish, in terms of complete treatment, often are superior to 
those told in text. Few investigators have been able to record in text as 
rapidly as in Spanish; the informant tires in the former case, and often 
rushes through to an early completion, with shortcuts and omissions. I have 
recorded a number of tales, both in Popoluca text and Spanish, from the same 
informant. Almost invariably the Spanish tale is longer and more satisfac- 
tory from many standpoints. The informant could talk in a normal, con- 
versational fashion, with few interruptions. I wonder if other ethnologists, 
not primarily linguists, have also had this experience? The moral, of course, 
is that the best results occur when the recorder also is thoroughly at home in 
the language used by the informant. Ideally, for the most complete record 
from a bilingual informant (Spanish and some Indian tongue), text, transla- 
tion, and the story freely told in Spanish would be desired. (Publication costs 
in most cases would be prohibitive.) 

Short of a survey by correspondence it would be impossible to determine the 
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amount of manuscript material available for publication. Many of the 
younger Mexican anthropologists have collected material which has not been 
published, and most American anthropologists who have worked in Mexico 
probably have unpublished material. Members of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics are working with almost all major Mexico groups, and many 
minor groups. Most of them have manuscript material. Particularly for the 
groups not now represented in the bibliography, would the publication of this 
manuscript material be of great value. 

Facilities for the publication of Mexican Indian folkloric materials are not 
adequate (actually, in publishing it is unwise to separate Indian and non- 
Indian data; one must insist on accurate data about the informant, his 
language or languages, mode of recording, his cultural milieu, etc.). An early 
and praiseworthy attempt, Frances Toor’s journal, Mexican Folkways, has 
not been published in ten years. The Anuario de la Sociedad Folklérica de 
México, to date, has concerned itself primarily with non-Indian materials. 
Tlalocan can take but little material, and its chances of survival seem un- 
certain. The Journal of American Folklore has given a fair share of space to 
Mexican materials, but its pages are limited. The International Journal of 
American Linguistics takes only an occasional article. Mexican anthropologi- 
cal journals devote little attention to folklore. In short, more and better- 
known outlets would be beneficial to all Mexican folklore. Parenthetically it 
may be said that the need for outlets for ethnographic materials is equally 
great. A joint journal might be the answer. 

A critical and annotated bibliography of Mexican Indian folklore also is 
indicated. There are no libraries in Mexico where the scholar can work with 
the abundance of materials and facilities for study found in the United States. 
And few (if any) American libraries have the folkloric materials which appear 
in lesser-known Mexican publications—often a few hundred copies from a 
provincial press. Boggs’ bibliography (Boggs, 1939) is the best thing that has 
been done; the annotated entries are particularly useful. This, and his subse- 
quent general annual listings in the Southern Folklore Quarterly, would be the 
basis for a new bibliography. Greater care in distinguishing Indian from non- 
Indian items would be helpful, however, and strictly ethnographical and 
archaeological entries might be omitted. Certainly, the bibliography is 
weighted heavily toward the non-Indian. 

In view of the dispersed nature of sources, then, an annotated bibliography 
which would indicate to a scholar the contents of a work, whether it is a source 
he can dismiss or must have at all costs, would be of greatest value. It would 
help greatly to reduce the mechanical difficulties which hamper the serious 
student of Mexican Indian folklore, as compared to his counterpart in the 
field of the Indians of the United States. 


Analytic — Interpretive 


By analytic-interpretive I refer to the general fields of classification, com- 
parison, analysis, interpretation and theorizing. The precise methods and 
viewpoints depend on the interests of the scholar. On this level, Mexican 
Indian studies are far behind those of the United States. Analytic-interpretive 
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attempts almost can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Boas and Espinosa 
have made some early observations (Boas, 1912, Espinosa, 1914), many of 
which were erroneous. Radin’s early work was almost entirely non-interpre- 
tive, but two of his recent works contain the most important pronouncements 
yet made on the nature of Mexican Indian folklore (Radin, 1944, 1945). 
Margaret Park Redfield has dealt with the folklore of the Mayan village of 
Dzitas in functional fashion (Redfield, 1937). Foster has attempted to classify 
Sierra Popoluca folklore in terms of European and New World origins, and 
also has made use of the Aarne-Thompson and Thompson classification 
methods (Foster, 1945a). The Johnsons have analyzed a Mazatec tale in 
terms of motifs, and compared them with similar Aztec and Mayan motifs 
(Johnson, 1939). Guerrero has compared the elements in the tale of ‘Un 
Casado” from three separate tribes (Guerrero, 1944), and Foster has treated 
the Tar Baby story on the basis of comparison of 27 occurrences (Foster, 
1945b). Beals recently has dealt with ‘The Problems of Mexican Indian 
Folklore’ (Beals, 1943), but his acceptance of the Boasian hypothesis has 
led him astray. No broad, comprehensive, synthetic analyses of Mexican 
Indian folklore have been attempted, nor have significant general theories 
emerged from the data. In short, the field of interpretation is practically un- 
tilled. 

Classification may be done, among other ways, on the basis of ethnic dis- 
tribution (tribal), historical origins (here primarily Old and New World), 
plots, motifs (Aarne-Thompson and Thompson), or according to logical 
categories which an author may wish to select (exemplified by Radin’s five- 
fold classification of Zapotec tales in Cuentos de Mitla). 

Of the first, nothing whatsoever has been done, beyond the unconscious 
labeling of a story or collection as coming from a certain tribe. Relatively 
greater attention has been paid to possible origins than to other problems. 
From the time of Boas and Espinosa, many collectors (Americans, at least), 
have commented on Old and New World affiliations. To a large extent this 
has been a by-product of the preoccupation with classification of all Mexican 
Indian culture elements into these same two categories. This is an interesting 
and fruitful endeavor, which will be carried much further. Espinosa’s Spanish 
folk tales (Espinosa 1923-1924) have not been sufficiently exploited as an aid. 
The plot and motif-index approach is almost unscratched beyond the case 
mentioned in a previous paragraph. The few catch-words used generally are 
borrowed from other areas. Classification into logical categories also is rare. 
M. P. Redfield accepts the types commonly recognized by the people of 
Dzitas, elaborating somewhat (Redfield, 1937). Radin divides Zapotec mate- 
rials into folk tales, novelettes, those that deal with the encounters and ad- 
ventures of natural objects, those that deal with adventures and encounters 
of people, and legends about ancient times and peoples (Radin, 1945). 

Comparison of materials has for the most part been limited to footnotes or 
comments following each story. Parsons’ always careful documentation is 
particularly to be commended in this respect (Parsons, 1932, 1936). 

The field of interpretation—literary, functional, psychological, i.e., the 
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non-historical—is wide open. Again M. P. Redfield’s functional approach 
may be mentioned. Pike’s recent contributions in Mixtec tone puns (Pike, 
1945, 1946a) and on the mock Spanish of a Mixtec (Pike, 1946b) open up in- 
teresting psychological and literary avenues. Few other recent new leads can 
be pointed out. 

Though no general theories on Indian folklore have emerged from Mexican 
data, a number of generalizations—some good, some bad—have been made. 
Most of these center around or were conditioned by a statement of Boas. 

On the basis of his own experience, and the few materials to which he had 
access, he decided that the folklore of Spanish America is largely derived from 
Spanish sources, thus implying that it replaced whatever may formerly have 
existed (Boas, 1912). Espinosa seconded this hypothesis. Radin has pointed 
out, though not until more than thirty years later, how completely fallacious 
is this hypothesis (Radin 1944, 1945). Subsequent to Boas most other per- 
sons who paid any attention whatsoever to the theoretical aspects of the 
stories they collected fell into the same error. Thus Parsons finds that Mitla 
has not preserved its Indian tales, ‘‘a condition that probably holds among 
most of the Indian or idioma-speaking towns of Mexico’’ (Parsons, 1932) and 
Beals asserts that most of the tales of Indian tribes are of European origin, 
that there is a great paucity of tales among many tribes, and that native 
folk tales have practically ceased to exist (Beals, 1943). Until very recent 
years most American folklorists appear to have shared these opinions. 

The Boasian fallacy is now beginning to be recognized by most folklore 
gatherers in Mexico. The most emphatic statement is that of Radin, whose 
work in Mexican Indian folklore is the most keenly analytical of all students. 
He flatly says, ‘‘The meagerness of folktales among the Zapotecs or, for that 
matter, among any of the Indian peoples of Oaxaca or Mexico in general is a 
myth” (Radin, 1945, p. 22). His criticism of Boas, Espinosa, Parsons, and 
Beals is harsh but, I believe, accurate and justified. Independently of Radin 
I had come to the same general conclusions (Foster, 1945a) and subsequently 
I find that Boggs, as well as a number of the younger Mexican students, are 
of the same opinion. Still, it would repay any person interested in the theoret- 
ical aspects of Mexican Indian folklore to read the articles of Boas, Espinosa, 
Parsons, Beals and Radin. 

Some of the theories—perhaps better, hypotheses—which are beginning to 
be generally accepted by students of Mexican Indian folklore may be sum- 
marized as follows: (a) A considerable body of folklore, including folk tales, 
myths and legends, probably exists among all Mexican Indian groups. (This 
statement probably seems astonishingly irrelevent to the student of North 
American folklore. To appreciate its significance one must be familiar with 
the sources mentioned in this section.) (b) As a result of 400 years of Spanish 
contact, a high proportion of Old World beliefs, superstitions, and tales have 
been introduced into the New World corpus. (c) A very significant residue of 
Native American material survives. (d) The assimilation of Old World 
motifs with New World motifs often produces a tale which is hybrid in every 
sense of the word—one cannot dismiss it as Spanish with Mexican flavoring, 
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or Mexican with Spanish ingredients. Hence, analysis of tales in many cases 
becomes analysis of motifs; they are stable, their order of combination into 
stories is much less so. 

Other hypotheses, such as Radin’s statement that the completely Euro- 
pean origin and character of human tales of the Zapotec is due to the fact that 
Zapotec mythology never possessed tales of this type, remain to be proven or 
disproven (Radin, 1944, p. 34).! 

To summarize, and to indicate future fruitful lines of research on the in- 
terpretive level, the following points may be made. 

(1) A considerable amount of pre-Conquest folklore remains in Mexico, 
Often it is not recognized as such by the collector. (I have classed the Popo- 
luca ‘‘Story of the First Man” [Foster, 1945a, pp. 235-37] as primarily Old 
World in origin, though I recognized some legendary elements as New World. 
Subsequent greater familiarity with Aztec sources convinces me the story is 
basically a Mexican legend, with a Christian overlay). Many of the sixteenth- 
century sources which record the pre-Conquest folklore are difficult of access, 
and many are difficult reading. Thorough examination of the major primary 
works, extraction of the more purely folkloric materials, and classification 
according to plots, elements and motifs, would be of inestimable value to most 
research. 

(2) Classification of the modern materials already in print is indicated. 
Such a project is closely related to that of a bibliography. The same type or 
types of classification used for pre-Conquest data should be used. 

(3) Folklore as an aspect of culture subject to acculturation is of im- 
mense interest in Mexico. The long period of historical records, the ample pre- 
Conquest data, all go to make up an unusually fertile field. 

(4) Geographical distribution of similar types of folklore is a part of 3. 
Espinosa’s work in Spain gives good control for study of Spanish similarities. 
Comparison with South America is in order. The importance of relation- 
ships with the American Southwest has long been recognized, and much work, 
mostly by American students of Southwest Indian culture, has been done. In 
view of the contact of Mexico with the Philippines during colonial times— 
recall that during most of this period Spain communicated with this outpost 
only via Veracruz and Acapulco—a comparison of possible Mexican folkloric 
influences in the Philippines would be interesting. 

(5) The more widely distributed folk tales, elements, and motifs should be 
traced, analyzed and compared in the European manner. 

(6) The literary aspects of Indian folklore have received little attention. 
This field is inviting. 

(7) M. P. Redfield has made a good beginning in the functional approach 
to Mexican folklore. This line of thought has not been followed up to any ex- 
tent. 

(8) Psychological interpretation is an unknown factor at the present stage 
of the game. 


1 Since this paper went to press Dr. Radin has written me, “I don’t believe it any more. It is 
far more likely that the two were so similar that a fairly complete assimilation took place.” 
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(9) The practical value of folklore recently has been dealt with in Mexican 
sources (Boggs, 1945; Villa Rojas, 1945; Gamio, 1945). The significance of 
this line of thought remains to be proved. It is, however, one aspect of the 
broader question as to ultimate purposes in collection of Mexican Indian folk- 
lore. 

(10) It would be interesting to see whether “folklore areas,” akin to culture 
areas, exist in Mexico. As yet, the division into commonly accepted culture 
areas has not been made. 
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FOLKLORE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


WEsTON LA BARRE 
(Duke University) 


In the twentieth-century rapprochement of psychology and anthropology, 
the earliest development was the use of folkloristic materials by psychologists. 
To all intents and purposes ‘‘psychology”’ in this context means psychoanaly- 
sis, for (though by now the collaboration of these two disciplines would have 
seemed inevitable) psychologists only the analytic had perceived the enor- 
mous value of folkloristic materials, perhaps because analytic psychology alone 
has been concerned with and respectful of the fantasy content of human be- 
liefs. 

Representative of the early analytic use of myth materials is the work of 
Karl Abraham, Otto Rank, Ernest Jones, and others.’ Abraham’s pointing 
out of the similarity of fantasy material in myths and in dreams has been a 
clue of permanent value, and Rank’s early studies still remain useful collec- 
tions of relevant material. 

A major objection, however, of modern folklorists and anthropologists to 
many of these early studies is that they are imbued with a cultural evolu- 
tionism which has been outmoded. Perhaps the most familiar illustration of 
this evolutionism in folklore is the work of Sir James Frazer. Here the com- 
parative technique is based upon an assumption of the relevance of a descrip- 


1 Karl Abraham, Dreams and Myths (Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 
15, 1913). Otto Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero (ibid., No. 18, 1913); Das Inzestmotiv in 
Dichtung und Sage (Vienna, 1912); Psychoanalytische Beitrage zur Mythenforschung (Vienna, 
1919); Ernest Jones, ‘The Symbolic Significance of Salt in Folklore and Superstition” (Chapter 
IV, in Essays in Applied Psychoanalysis (London, 1923]). Franz Riklin, Wishfulfillment and 
Symbolism in Fairy Tales (Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 21, 1915). 
Freud (Collected Papers, Vol. I, p. 320) gives major credit to Riklin, Abraham, Rank, Jones, 
Storfer, and Jung for the analytic study of folklore and myth, but also himself wrote two such 
studies, ““The Occurrence in Dreams of Material from Fairy-Tales’’ (Collected Papers, Vol. 
IV [London, 1934], pp. 236-243), and “‘The Theme of the Three Caskets” (ibid., pp. 244- 
256). More recent contributions in the classic tradition would include Sandor Ferenczi, ‘‘Gulli- 
ver Phantasies,’’ International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 9 (1928), 283-300; Sandor Lorand, 
“Fairy Tales and Neurosis,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 4 (1935), 234-243; idem, ‘‘Fairy Tales, 
Lilliputian Dreams, and Neurosis,’’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 7 (1937), 456-464; and 
Jean Mather, “The Unconscious Significance of Fairyland,” Australian Journal of Psychology 
and Philosophy, 11 (1933), 258-274, tbid., 12 (1934), 16-32. 
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tively similar phenomenon in one culture as an explanation or illustration of a 
supposedly similar phenomenon in another culture. But the technique as- 
sumed, without proving, a sort of Universalgedanken for all men, whereas the 
neo-Freudians are proving more and more what the functionalists and field 
ethnographers have long known: that a major part of the significance of an 
ethnographic fact lies in its context with other ethnographic facts in the same 
culture. In The Golden Bough, a twelve-volume footnote to a line in Vergil’s 
Zneid, Frazer was the ‘‘last of the scholastics.”’ It is a work justly notable for 
its distinguished literary style, and it remains a gold-mine of ordered mate- 
rials. But it is a question whether all this labor really “explains” the Latin 
myth, any more than three volumes of such materials in Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament can explain a Hebrew myth in terms of citations from Kamchatka 
or Australia. 

The danger of dragging superficially similar data out of cultural context, 
data shorn of their significant contextual specificities, is that almost any 
arbitrary aprioristic theory can embark on a world tour for ‘‘verification”’ 
through an irresponsible selection of evidence. Thus Rank? is able to erect a 
particularistic theory in this manner which, while suggestive and unsightful, 
is surely not exhaustive of the possibilities. Modern students of folklore are 
careful to seek adumbration of obscure points only in the materials of a geo- 
graphically contiguous area or in materials which have a demonstrable cul- 
tural and historical connection through diffusion. Indeed, in collecting many 
versions of the same tale, they have developed the truly comparative tech- 
nique to a high peak of perfection, the validity of which can not be questioned. 

Carl Jung’s studies in folklore are methodologically more reprehensible 
than those of Rank, for they are based upon a demonstrably false psychology.* 
Jung’s “archetypes” repeat the errors of the Universalgedanken formulation; 
but while he does in theory recognize ethnographic difference, his racial 
mysticism pretends that archetypal folk-symbolisms are inherited phylo- 
genetically. It has been abundantly demonstrated that these, like the rest of 
culture, are ontologically “‘inherited’’ (socially, not biologically) through the 
socialization process. Whereas the folklorist laboriously and inductively con- 
structs a motif-index, and has an ethnographically-sophisticated caution 
about finding relationships not resting firmly on geographical contiguities or 
historical continuities, Jung would deductively range over all time and space 
with the dreambook of absolute archetypical symbology, and rediscover 
eternally only what is in the book.‘ 

This is an ethnocentrism which the anthropologist—and we hope the 


2 Otto Rank, The Trauma of Birth (New York, 1929). 

3 Carl G. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious (London, 1916); Collected Papers on Analytical 
Psychology (London, 1917). Jung, however, has received insufficient credit for his pointing out 
of the similarities of fantasy in folklore and in dementia praecox or schizophrenia, in which field 
his work remains of permanent value. 

* Two examples will suffice of the inadequacies of this Jungian tradition. J. Layard, in his 
The Lady of the Hare: Being a Study of the Healing Power of Dreams (London, 1944), begins with 
a case of a patient, and then makes a survey of the mythology of the hare in a variety of cultures. 
The assumption is that this procedure is relevant in terms of Jungian archetypes. In actual clin- 
ical practice the unconscious symbolisms of the patient are frequently idiot, monad, individual, 
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modern folklorist—readily rejects. It is the very nature of the symbol not to be 
the thing, but fo stand for it. There is absolutely no physical-science equiva- 
lency of symbol and thing which would compel a ‘‘rediscovery”’ in historically 
separate cultures of an inevitable connection of the two. And not only is 
symbolism part of the arbitrary subjectivism of a culture: the conceptual 
juxtaposition of symbol and thing may be the fiat of individual schizoid 
choice. A cross-culturally valid dreambook of symbolism is even less likely 
than an intra-cultural one: this would be saying that the real and only valid 
symbolical tag for certain canines is ‘‘Hund,” even though in other cultures it 
is apparently, if incorrectly, “dog,” or ‘‘chien.”” Anyone familiar with lin- 
guistic materials or with mathematical language is thoroughly aware of the 
cultural contingency of symbolic associations. Indeed, I believe that a 
great deal of the repugnance of the intellectual public toward the legitimate 
discovery of native symbolizing-activity (as manifest in folkloristic and other 
materials) derives from an awareness of the arrogant ethnocentricism of 
Jungian absolute archetypes, and not so much from an unwillingness to con- 
sider that there might be meanings in what native folk believe or do. But a 
meaning means what it means to the person or persons meaning it, so to speak, 
even through he or they may be unconscious of the fact that he or they have 
put into semantic-symbolic apposition things which are discernibly dis- 
crete in the real world. 

Probably Malinowski deserves the major credit among anthropologists for 
pointing out the culture-bound quality of classical Freudianism. As an ethnol- 
ogist and as a functionalist he was peculiarly aware of how local structures 
and local cultural dispensations modify meanings and dynamisms. His Sex 
and Regression in Savage Society was a major attack on Freudian ethno- 
centricisms, and had all the more impact in that he was able to make it largely 
on the basis of a careful study of the evidence in one culture alone, that of the 
Trobriand Islanders. It is interesting to note that he used folklore materials 
in the initial formulation of his critique. Most of the students following 
Malinowski have benefited from his work. M. K. Opler and F. Obayashi, for 
example, haveshown quite unexceptionably how current psychological tensions 
at Tule were expressed in folk-poetry of the senryu form.’ Lucile H. Charles, 





and out of step with the cultural consensus; more than this, the cross-cultural relevance of sym- 
bolism of the hare is assumed rather than proven. In “‘Lycanthropy as a Psychic Mechanism” 
(JAF, 58 (1945), 310-316), Nandor Fodor brews a potpourri of dreams and myths in the 
Freudian-Jungian tradition, and ends up with a mysticism of the psychic at the cellular level 
inconsistent even in its own terms: how can the female with XX-XX chromosomes, have a re- 
pressed male source of conflict at the cellular level? Jungian mysticism, undisciplined by the 
stubborn specificities of ethnographic fact, is predestined to such nonsense. 

5 Bronislaw Malinowski, ‘“‘Oedipus and Myth in Mother-Right,” Psyche, § (1925), No. 3, 
Ppp. 194-216; Sex and Repression in Savage Society (New York, 1927). 

6 Probably the statement of Morris Edward Opler, in ‘‘The Psychoanalytic Treatment of 
Culture” Psychoanalytic. Review, 22 (1935), 138-157, would find the widest acceptance among 
American ethnographers as an expression of unease with culturally uncorrected Freudian inter- 
pretations. 

7M. K. Opler, and F. Obayashi, ‘‘Senryu Poetry as Folk and Community Expression,” 
JAF, 58 (1945), 1-11. 
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in a study of the clown’s function, has shown how this institution correlates 
psychologically with local cultural tensions in given societies.* Pan S. Codellas 
has shown how modern Greek folklore preserves distorted, superstitious cause 
and effect explanations of endemic anthrax among flocks; and La Barre, using 
ethnobotanical materials, has sought to show how folklorist description of the 
behavior of the peyote plant current among tribes in the southern Plains and 
the Southwest, when read respectfully in terms of local tribal symbolisms, 
actually record accurate observations.°® 

Abou Zeid shows that the telling of folk tales is one type of disguised satis- 
faction of repressed desires in Egypt; and his fellow-countryman, M. M. EIl- 
Sayyad, has made an interesting approach to folk-psychology through a study 
of Egyptian folk songs.'!® Berenice S. Engle, in a series of careful studies, has 
been singularly successful in showing how analytic knowledge illuminates 
classical Greek mythology." Morris Edward Opler has shown that although 
the symbolism of the snake in Japanese folklore is quite opposite from what 
would be expected in western society, the study of the symbolism neverthe- 
less does afford insight into the peculiar tensions of Japanese society." J. S. 
Lincoln examined American Indian dreams in their relation to folklore and 
specific native cultures, in his pioneering work on dreams. Toffelmier and 
Luomala similarly studied Dieguefio dream interpretation, Spencer Fijian 
dreams, and Handy Hawaiian dreams.'* Among psychoanalysts, in the classi- 
cal tradition of Abraham, the Princess Marie Bonaparte has repeatedly shown 


8 Lucile Hoerr Charles, ‘The Clown’s Function,”’ JA F, 28 (1945), 25-34. Her précis of Freud’s 
theory of humor, however, as a “regression to childish pleasures," is inadequate and unfair. 
But her suggestion that the clown is the “high priest of the psychological ritual re-inducting the 
earthy, neglected functions” is interesting and suggestive. 

® Pan Codellas, ‘‘Modern Greek Folklore: The Smerdaki,’’ JAF, 58 (1945), 236-244; 
Weston La Barre, ‘‘Kiowa Folk Sciences,”’ ibid., 60 (1947), 105-114. 

10 A, Abou Zeid, ‘‘La Psychoanalyse des mythes,” Egyptian Journal of Psychology, 2 (1946), 
233-251; M. M. El-Sayyad, ‘‘The Psychology of the Egyptian People from Folksongs,”’ ibid., 
I (1945), 151-171. Using a collection of limericks, La Barre examined the content of the normal 
unconscious mind among Britishers and Americans (W. La Barre, ‘‘The Psychopathology of 
Drinking Songs,”’ Psychiatry, 2 [1939], 203-212). 

11 Berenice S. Engle, ‘‘Attis, A Study of Castration,’’ Psychoanalytic Review, 23 (1936), 
363-372; ‘‘Lemnos, Island of Women,” ibid., 32 (1945), 353-358; ‘“Melampus and Freud,” 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 11 (1942), 83-86; ‘‘The Amazons in Ancient Greece,” ibid., pp. 512- 
554- 
22 Morris Edward Opler, ‘Japanese Folk Belief Concerning the Snake,”’ Southwestern Jour- 
nal of Anthropology, 1 (1945), 249-259. Compare R. F. Fortune, ‘The Symbolism of the 
Serpent,” International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 7 (1926), 237-243; J. C. Hassell, ‘‘The Ser- 
pent as a Symbol,” Psychoanalytic Review, 4 (1919), 296-305; Ralph Reed, “‘Serpent as Phallic 
Symbol,”’ ibid., 9 (1922), 91-92; E. Jones, ‘Snake Symbolism in Dreams,” Psyche, 24 (1926); 
W. D. Hambly, “The Serpent in African Belief,’ American Anthropologist, 31 (1929), 
655-666. 

13 J. S. Lincoln, The Dream in Primitive Cultures (Baltimore, 1935); G. Toffelmier, and 
K. Luomala, ‘‘Dreams and Dream Interpretation of the Diegueno Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia,’’ Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 5 (1946), 195-225; D. M. Spencer, ‘‘Fijian Dreams and Vi- 
sions” (in D. S. Davidson, ed., Twenty-fifth Anniversary Studies [Philadelphia, 1937], pp. 199- 
209); E. S. C. Handy, ‘‘Dreaming in Relation to Spirit Kindred and Sickness in Hawaii’’ (in 
Essays in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber (Berkeley, 1936], pp. 119-127). 
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in her writings an interest in folklore.“ Moellenhoff has written on Mickey 
Mouse, and Grotjahn on Ferdinand the Bull, both from a psychoanalytic 
point of view. Vowinckel-Weigert has made a brilliant study of the cult and 
mythology of the Levantine mother-goddess, with which should be men- 
tioned Kohen on the Venus of Willendorf, and the notes of Ferenczi and 
Coriat on the Medusa." Dollard has written illuminatingly on an American 
Negro game, from an analytic point of view, Sterba on a Dutch festival, and 
Webster on the signs of the zodiac.’ Karlson early wrote a paper, and R. R. 
Marrett a book, summarizing studies which were specifically on folklore and 
psychology.}8 

The above list makes no pretense of being exhaustive, even in the sense of 
noting individuals particularly interested in the psychological approach to 
folklore. It is merely a sampling of the variety of studies which have been 
made in this field, and does some injustice to those scholars who publish oc- 
casional articles on folklore in periodicals devoted to other specialties.!® When 
to these are added those with a psychological interest in culture who have 
used folklore in one form or another, if only incidentally, the list becomes 
formidable. Among students with a British background, a minimal list would 
include Hocart, Rivers, the Seligmanns, Glover, Bartlett, Jones, Bateson, 
Gorer, Fortune, Darlington, and Beaglehole. Americans would include first 
of all Sapir, Linton, Benedict, Kroeber, Mead, Goldenweiser, Radin, Dollard, 
Kluckhohn, Hallowell and other pioneers, as well as their students and per- 
sons who have been influenced by them. Maiinowski certainly belongs with 
these two groups. A list of those whose publications show an awareness of the 
psychological value of folklore would be compendious indeed. In making an 
attack upon the modern psychological interest in culture, a student of Leslie 
White’s has furnished us with a useful check list.2° In addition to the names 
already mentioned, the following have shown in their publications an inci- 


14 Marie Bonaparte, ‘“The Myth of the Corpse in the Car,” American Imago, 2 (1941), 
105-126; ‘““The Legend of the Unfathomable Waters,” ibid., 4 (1946), 20-31; “‘Saint Christopher, 
Patron Saint of the Motor-Car Drivers,” ibid., (1947), 49-77. 

% F, Moellenhoff, ‘‘Remarks on the Popularity of Mickey Mouse,” American Imago, 1 
(1940), No. 3, pp. 19-32; M. Grotjahn, “Ferdinand the Bull,” ibid., pp. 33-41. 

16 E, Vowinckel-Weigert, ““The Cult and Mythology of the Magna Mater,” Psychiatry, 1 
(1938), 347-378; M. Kohen, “The Venus of Willendorf,’’ American Imago, 3 (1946), No. 4, 
pp. 49-60; S. Ferenczi, On the Symbolism of the Head of the Medusa, in Further Contributions to 
the Theory and Technique of Psycho-Analysis (London, 1926), p. 360; I. Coriat, ‘A Note on the 
Medusa Symbolism,” American Imago, 2 (1941), No. 4, pp. 281-285. 

17 J. Dollard, ‘“The Dozens: Dialectic of Insult,” American Imago, 1 (1939), 3-25; R. Sterba, 
“A Dutch Celebration of a Festival,” ibid., 2 (1941), No. 3, pp. 205-208; D. Webster, “Origin 
of the Signs of the Zodiac,” ibid., 1 (1940), No. 4, pp. 31-47. 

18K, J. Karlson, ‘Psychoanalysis and Mythology,” Journal of Religious Psychology, 7 
(1914), 137-213; R. R. Marrett, Psychology and Folklore (London, 1920). 

19 Among these periodicals should be mentioned the International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
The Psychoanalytic Review, The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Journal of Religious Psychology, Imago, American Imago, Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chopathology and Psychotherapy, Journal of Personality (formerly Character and Personality), 
Psychiatry, and less commonly, the psychological and sociological journals. 

20 B. J. Meggers, “‘Recent Trends in American Ethnology,” American Anthropologist, 48 
(1946), 176-214. 
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dental interest in the psychological content of folkloristic materials, though 
all are by no means committed to an analytic viewpoint: M. F. Ashley-Mon- 
tagu, R. F. Barton, G. Devereux, C. Dubois, W. Dyk, C. S. Ford, J. Gillin, 
A. Joseph, J. Henry, M. J. Herskovits, W. W. Hill, G. B. Johnson, O. Kline- 
berg, R. Landes, S. Mekeel, M. E. Opler, M. K. Opler, L. Simmons, L. Thomp- 
son, and R. Underhill. While the present writer has not been listed as a culprit 
by Miss Meggers, he would be glad to be mentioned in such distinguished 
company. Indeed, the chief defect of the above list would be its lack of in- 
clusiveness. One would have expected to find in it, for example, J. Belo, R. 
Bunzel, J. M. Cooper, A. H. Gayton, E. Goldfrank, E. A. Hoebel, A. H. and 
D. C. Leighton, A. Lesser, S. Newman, E. C. Parsons, H. Powdermaker, M. 
Siegel, F. G. Speck, S. Tax, C. and E. Voegelin, J. W. M. Whiting, as well as 
G. Gorer, E. H. Erikson, D. Toma3ié, and A. Métraux. Métraux, in fact, has 
written an appreciation of the usefulness of folklore to the ethnographer with 
a psychological interest which deserves to be quoted as a classic text: 


Folklore, if properly handled, constitutes the most valuable document not only to 
understand the many nuances of the culture, but also to grasp the general psycho- 
logical pattern of those who share it. Even such patternized and widely scattered 
stories as those of the Trickster can be flavored so as to stress the fundamental values 
of the society. ... The general psychological trend of a society can survive in the 
form of traditional tales.” 


In looking toward the future development of this rich field, the work of two 
contemporaries should be discussed in some detail. The writings of Geza 
Roheim have been conspicuous for their use of folkloristic materials, but it 
seems to me that he has persisted in repeating the errors of the classical 
Freudians in their cross-cultural tours. If the therapist must guard against a 
wilfully subjective interpretation of his patient’s materials, surely the same 
discipline should be preserved by the ethnographer, whose informants can’t 
even talk back to a published misinterpretation. The Roheimian approach— 
and indeed any unmodified culture-bound Freudian one unenlightened by 
comparative cultural insights—can only be satisfying to the non-ethnog- 
rapher who lacks all sense of cultural alternatives. One does not doubt for 
a moment that Australian totemism does have meanings and symbolisms in 
it which would be accessible to an inductive understanding; but the meanings 
are Australian, in the last analysis, and not meanings imported from central 
Europe. Without a respect for cultural difference, one runs the risk of creating 
new etiological myths, rather than explaining the old ones.2* When Roheim 
states that the purpose of subincision in Australia was to weaken sexual dif- 
ference by simulating the vagina, menses, etc., even a reviewer with a psy- 

21 A. Métraux, “The Ethnographic Approach,” JAF, 59 (1946), 504-506. 

22 See especially G. Roheim, The Eternal Ones of the Dream: A Psychoanalytic Interpretation 
of Australian Myth and Ritual (New York, 1945). Representative recent papers, perhaps, are: 
“Aphrodite, or the Woman with a Penis,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 14 (1945), 350-390; 
“Tiresias and Other Seers,’’ Psychoanalytic Review, 33 (1946), 314-334. For a statement of Ro- 
heim’s viewpoint, see also “Psycho-Analysis and the Folk-Tale,” International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 3 (1922), 180-186. See also the Roheim-edited Psychoanalysis and the Social Sci- 
ences (New York, 1947). 

23 C, Wissler, Review of the Eternal Ones of the Dream, JA F, 59 (1946), 338-339. 
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chological background wonders (with the rest of us) whether this is the 
meaning the native shows, even unconsciously, in the material he brings, or 
whether this is Roheim’s culturally subjective extrapolation. 

The folklorist whose intent goes beyond the merely descriptive to the 
dynamic must be prepared to search out and listen to the cultural associations 
and contexts of his materials, just as the analyst must listen to the individual 
free associations of his patients. It is repeating the error of Frazer to accept 
descriptive similarities at their face value, and not to seek the local context 
of the symbol. Psychotherapy can at least assume much the same culture on 
the part of patient and therapist. Even so, the neurotic or the psychotic 
thinks partly in terms of his private symbolisms: that is his trouble. Similarly, 
cultures have incommensurable symbolic systems: that is the difficulty. But 
Roheim lacks ethnological humility and ethnographic sophistication alike. 
He knows a priori that A means X, B means Y, and C means Z, and states 
this with an apodictic certainty which is so undisciplined ethnographically as 
to be almost wholly unimpressive didactically. There is no denying that 
Roheim’s free-associations as stimulated by native materials are often in- 
teresting and frequently brilliant, but even the ethnographer who is friendly 
to a psychoanalytic approach is repeatedly puzzled as to how such-and-such a 
conclusion is the necessary one derived from native materials presented. Whose 
meaning is it anyway? 

Let me cite a trivial explanation of what I mean. During the war, there ap- 
peared in the China-Burma-India edition of Yank, a photograph taken in 
North Africa, with the legend underneath stating that some American soldiers 
were teaching the Arabic natives how properly to dunk a doughnut. Actually 
the symbolic worlds of the culture-heroes and the acculturated here are light- 
years apart. The American soldier is hilariously concerned with the bent little 
finger, with Emily Post, a vacation from female surveillance, masculine pro- 
test, etiquette and vertical social mobility, the frontier and the melting pot, 
muckerism, the Revolution, Anglophobia, the democratic spirit, the Protes- 
tant ethos—and heaven knows what else, including what happened in 1066 on 
an island far away. The Moslem native, on the other hand, is more concerned 
with different symbolisms: whether or not this comestible was cooked in pork 
fat, and what (he is extrapolating mistakenly from his own culture) is the 
sexual symbolism of the doughnut’s shape which arouses such obvious affect 
in the American—and again heaven knows what else, including the repercus- 
sions of eastern Mediterranean totemism in prehistoric times. Does one dare, 
in this situation, bluntly to state (as does the caption) that the American is 
teaching the Arab the complete theory and practice of dunking doughnuts? 
The GI may think so, but not the ethnographer! There are all sorts of pe- 
ripheral meanings hovering around this spuriously simple event, and the ut- 
most skill and patience, knowledge and insight are needed to track down the 
culture-historical facts. The world, alas, is not one single semantic culture- 
area. The GI and the Arab are together in North Africa only physically and 
geographically; culturally they represent the impact of immense cycles of 
history in Europe and Asia, respectively, behind them. On the whole, then, 
Roheim’s work has shown us that one cannot afford, scientifically, to live in 
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the Grand Hotel of one’s familiar European symbolism, rather than in the hut 
of one’s informant’s local meanings: in cross-cultural studies it does not suffice 
to be a competent analyst, one must also be an ethnographer. 

Now Boas long since has shown us the usefulness of mythology and folk- 
lore in understanding the secular ethnography of a culture. Folklore is valu- 
able not alone because the traditional often preserves the archaic or the 
ethnographically obsolescent trait, but also because in being a ‘‘literary’’ ex- 
pression it is often availed of privileges and freedoms not possible to the 
straight-forward statement of the natives’ official beliefs about what his 
culture is. It is a kind of sidelong approach like the Rorschach test: the sub- 
ject has no idea of how much he is giving away. The folklorist controls the 
individual equation by collecting variants, and this gives one a nice sense 
both of the least common cultural denominator and the range of individual 
interpretation. It is clear that this Boasian traditional use of folklore to aid 
the understanding of current or obsolescent ethnography is quite legitimate 
psychiatrically, for the culture-bearers and the myth-tellers are members of 
the same society; they are the same individual persons, and there is no 
cavalier extrapolations of interpretation from society to society. Used cau- 
tiously, I believe that one may use this technique within carefully circum- 
scribed culture areas, and find useful clues in one culture to throw light upon 
a contiguous one. Then even so trivial and perhaps so individualized a thing 
as a passing joke of an informant may have considerable significance ethno- 
graphically. 

As an example of the above, I might cite the case of one old Aymara in- 
formant who laughingly told me that the real kinship term for ‘‘sister-in- 
law” should be “spare wife.’’ This immediately suggests two possibilities: 
fraternal polyandry and sororal polygyny, depending on whether brother’s 
wife or wife’s sister is meant by “‘sister-in-law.’’ Naturally, a further ques- 
tioning will make this clear (if one is aware of enough alternative possibilities 
to sense the problem in the first place); but even without this, our purely 
comparative-ethnological awareness of the commonness of the latter in both 
North and South America would lead us to suspect the second is the case. 
Here the native context is continental if not hemispherical, and one should 
anticipate little opposition from Americanist colleagues to the contention 
and belief that the Aymara formerly had at least the conceptually-permitted 
practice of sororal polygyny, whatever the actual statistical facts are now 
after centuries of Christian influence. The psychiatrically-alerted observer 
might even derive some clues from the fact that the information was conveyed 
obliquely as a joke. But if, arbitrarily, one wanted for any special personal or 
idiosyncratic reason to believe that this was an indication of fraternal poly- 
andry, anyone with a sense of proof would feel he had to reach as far as the 
Eskimo to find anything remotely like it. While extrapolating from Eskimo 
to Aymara is not so good as from Inca to Aymara, still it is better than Tibet- 
an or Nayar to Aymara. Of course both the statistical weight of incidence 
of polyandry and polygyny in the world, as well as the evidence of geographi- 
cal contiguities, compel one to choose sororal polygyny to the exclusion of 
fraternal polyandry. The point is, specifically, that the ethnographer makes 
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his judgments on the basis of an immersion in humble painstakingly-learned 
details which, moreover, he sees in significantly configurated geographical 
(spatial) and historical (temporal) matrices. He has lived with ten tribes in 
the relevant area, and read five hundred ethnographic papers on other ones; 
his sense of the probability of sororal polygyny in such a case is based upon 
an inductive and hard-won awareness of the crushing weight of the local 
ethnographic evidence, and not upon any deductive psychological formulas 
as to what should constitute pan-human sexual behavior. 

And this brings us to a discussion of the final figure in our paper on psychol- 
ogy and folklore, Abram Kardiner.% Of all the neo-Freudians, Kardiner 
seems to have been most successfully indoctrinated with the basic ethno- 
graphic insights, undoubtedly because he worked closely with one of the 
most distinguished of American anthropologists, Ralph Linton. Cultures are 
examined functionally in their own terms, symbols are seen to be sui generis, 
and there is a complete absence of Jungian absolutism.” Of all the psychia- 
trists and psychologists of ultimately psychoanalytic inspiration, Kardiner 
has used folklore in a manner most unexceptionable and unobjectionable to 
the ethnologist. Briefly, he regards folklore (like religion and non-material 
culture in general) as a “‘projective system,” a psychological construct of the 
society involved. These projective systems have functional psychological 
meanings for individuals and for groups, and their content is determined by 
what people need them to be; that is, they are conditioned by the expectancies 
and the character structure of the individuals who have been subjected to 
the stereotyped techniques of socializing those individuals to the culture. As 
these socializing techniques vary culturally, so too the character and struc- 
ture and the projective systems. The work of Linton and Kardiner is undoubt- 
edly of very great value in gaining insight into the meanings of our descriptive 
materials. The only point the present writer would insist upon is that of the 
logical priority of the ethnographer-folklorist here to the psychiatrist. There 
must be the cultural givens, the culture-historical postulate-systems, to be- 
gin with: culture can never be ‘‘reduced to’”’ psychology, or derived from 
the rationale of any psychological system. Academic psychology for just this 
reason has been largely sterile in any humanistic sense until the practising 
clinician and the field worker got together. We must always know the cultural 
what before we can be concerned with the psychological why, and the why, 
it must be confessed, must always be stated largely in the given culture’s own 
terms. This fact should give encouragement to the numbers of folklorists and 
ethnographers who patiently and honestly and laboriously continue to pile up 
the raw materials for man’s ultimate understanding of himself. 


* A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (New York, 1939); The Psychological Fron- 
tiers of Society (New York, 1945). See also ‘‘The Concept of Basic Personality Structure as an 
Operational Tool in the Social Sciences” (in R. Linton, ed., The Science of Man in the World 
Crisis [New York, 1945]). 

2 “A cursory comparison of the folklore of Trobriand and Kwakiutl culture shows that each 
is the product of different life goals, different perceptions of institutional realities, different im- 
pulses which must be controlled and different methods of controlling them” (The Individual and 
and His Society, p. 127). 
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THE COLLECTOR'S OBLIGATION 


What are the obligations of the folklorist toward those who give him his 
data, toward the ever-growing audience for which he writes, and toward his 
fellow folklorists? In a period witnessing an unprecedented development of 
interest in folklore, when so many new recruits have come into the field, it 
may not be amiss to discuss these oft-considered questions once again. 

Toward his informants there is the primary obligation to play fair, to see 
that no inconvenience, certainly no hardship, will follow the presentation of 
field materials. On the positive side is the obligation to see that those who aid 
the folklorist will receive adequate remuneration, in terms of the resources 
at his disposal. 

This latter obligation is usually discharged when the materials are ob- 
tained. But a new aspect of the problem has developed with the increasing 
popularity of folk-music recordings. What should the policy be toward singers 
whose songs achieve wide circulation? One may point as a model to the 
usage of the Library of Congress, whose non-commercial albums are released 
only when singers have received extra compensation and have signified their 
willingness to have their songs made available. 

The importance of protecting informants is sometimes lost sight of in the 
drive for scholarly accuracy. Obviously, all relevant facts should be in the 
notebook of the folklorist. Yet sometimes to publish names, where sacred 
myths, or obscene tales, or particular lists of pertinent gossip have been col- 
lected, may to no good purpose work harm on the teller. And this, in turn, 
may be anything but helpful, since it will react against folklorists who may 
later try to work among the same group. 

Toward the public, the folklorist has the obligation to present his materials 
so they will faithfully reflect the art, the social intent, the cultural values that 
gave rise to them. Bowdlerized, or ‘‘prettified,’’ or abstracted versions of tales 
are not so completely a thing of the past that the point can be neglected. We 
must remember that the growth of popular interest in folklore has been ac- 
celerated by a diet of raw data. 

The obligation of the folklorist toward his fellow scholars is essentially a 
problem of training and discipline. Those without training find it difficult to 
understand the importance of collecting and presenting many versions of a 
given tale; of taking down stories that may seem out of line with the culture; 
of recording the inartistic, the humdrum, the prosaic. Essential, too, is the 
need for building on earlier work, by acknowledging previously recorded data 
and not incorporating such tales in one’s own publication without due recog- 
nition of its values no less than its deficiencies. Here, too, training is requisite; 
the training that has brought the obligations named here to common recogni- 
tion among most folklorists, and in turn has brought folklore to maturity as a 
scholarly discipline—M.J.H. 
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A YANKEE PROVERB, VERMONT VARIETY:—In dictionaries of proverbs and else- 
where, I have as yet been unable to locate a proverb-like saying repeated many times 
by my mother.' Nevertheless, this quotation seems to deserve notice and record as a 
Vermont example of those numerous proverbs that have to do with the tongue, es- 
pecially a woman’s tongue. The saying referred to runs, Your tongue ts hung on a 
swivel and 1s loose at both ends. 

Whether this novel sentence can classify as a proverb or not may be a question. 
There appears to be no touchstone to determine definitely what is and what is not a 
proverb. Taylor says, ‘‘Except in a vague paraphrase, there is no defining a proverb.’ 
At all events, the saying set down above has some of the earmarks of this type of 
folksay: it is brief, picturesque, and couched in figurative language. Among the vari- 
ous definitions of a proverb given by those who have made special studies or compila- 
tions of the genre, the one quoted by Champion from a Swedish source seems best to 
fit our particular example. Its simple dictum is: ‘‘A proverb says what a man thinks.’ 

The specific man who expressed his thoughts in the curious fashion noted was the 
writer’s maternal grandfather. Such was his verbal reaction as he tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to curb my mother’s childish chatter and the clattering tongues of her small 
sisters. Small wonder he was often at his wit’s end, and that he coined, if he did, the 
pertinent phrase referred to, one so striking that, once heard, it must have been re- 
membered and repeated as occasion warranted by relatives, neighbors, and friends. 

Can the origin of this Vermont expression be explained? The writer offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions on the influences that may have been responsible for the making 
of an unusual sentence, one which at least approaches proverbial rank if it does not 
wholly attain it. Important considerations in this matter are: 

(1) The farm. The farm made this proverb, if it may be tentatively so termed. 
Its author was a farmer, and his probable familiarity with gadgets used in the com- 
mon farm implements of his day may be assumed. No doubt he was impressed with 
the convenience of that simple coupling device, the swivel. 

(2) Gift for language. A native ability for turning a phrase with vividness and imag- 
ination was one of this farmer’s characteristics. No doubt his skill in this direction 
was enhanced by his familiarity with the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, and the very few 
other books to be found in his log cabin. He was an avid reader, but unable to indulge 
this taste to any great extent except when a pedlar ranged through the area. Then 
his serious reading was enlivened by an all-night sitting to read a book in the pedlar’s 
pack in return for a night’s lodging to the stranger. 

(3) Habitual use of proverbs. Although the tendency to coin unique sayings was 
abetted by an imaginative mind and a fluent tongue, an added stimulus to original 
remarks was our farmer’s command of old proverbs and the fact that in his daily 
round of duties on the farm he was accustomed to express himself in common ones 
with the earthy touch, such as, ‘‘What the rake gathers, the fork scatters,” ‘‘The 
plow goeth before the oxen,” or its variant, ‘‘To put the cart before the horse.’’ These 


1 Mrs. James Otis Partridge (Arvilla Pauline Kimball); born in Moretown, Vt., in 1838; 
died in Iowa City, Iowa, in 1938, lacking just six months of her one hundredth birthday. 

2 Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931), p. 10. 

8’ Selwyn Gurney Champion, Racial Proverbs (London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
1938), p. xvii. The quotation is also listed under ‘Swedish Proverbs,” No. 186. 

* Caleb Wilson Kimball; born in Strafford, Vt., in 1808; died in Moretown, Vt., about 1848. 
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proverbs, all from his English heritage, certainly must have had some part in molding 
his daily utterances. 

(4) An English prototype. In accounting for the origin of the saying, its resemblance 
to the English proverb, ‘‘His tongue is well hung,’’® can not well be overlooked; it 
may have been the pattern he followed in using the sentence under examination. We 
may assume with every likelihood that he was familiar with this old English proverb 
or with its variants, ‘‘His tongue runs on wheels,’’6 and ‘‘Her tongue runs on pattens.’’” 
What makes this suggestion more plausible is that the Kimball family in mind was of 
English origin and many of their everyday words and sayings may be traced to Eng- 
lish usage. 

(5) Verbal currency in New Hampshire. The writer was informed recently by a 
nonogenarian® that the saying, ‘‘Your tongue is hung in the middle and rattles at both 
ends” has done duty in the Granite State as long as she can remember in expressing 
contempt for the ‘‘vibrating”’ tongue. This proverb itself seems to Jean on the English 
one quoted above (‘‘His tongue is well hung’’). There is more than a chance that the 
Vermont farmer may have derived his tongue-and-swivel variation from the New 
Hampshire saying reported to the writer, and that it is, so to speak, a third-generation 
variant of an English original. 

(6) His wife.'° She was herself skilled in speech; many stories are told of her per- 
suasive talents as an ‘“‘exhorter.”’ Like her husband, of English forebears, she brought 
many English traditions to her family, among them proverbs and proverbial phrases 
that became household words. 

In an effort to discover the provenience of a phrase once current but now in disuse 
and practically obsolescent, the Vermont saying examined in these pages offers a di- 
verting problem. Representing what appears to be an American variation of an Eng- 
lish prototype, it seems indeed to be worth salvaging for permanent listing with other 
regional expressions of the kind. At the least calculation, this verbal oddity is now 
marking its one hundredth birthday. Who knows but that it may be much older! 

GRACE PARTRIDGE SMITH 
3414 Tenth Place S. E., 
Washington 20, D. C. 


MILK IN FOLKLORE:—I am engaged in the preparation of a book on ‘“‘Milk in the 
History of Civilization,” and should be obliged to readers of the Journal of American 
Folklore for any information that they may be able to supply on magic practices, rig- 
maroles, riddles, and the like, having to do with milk. Besides these folkloristic items 
I should be grateful for any literary allusions or other bibliographical references. 

J. G. VILLADSNA 
Ronovutj 96 B, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


5G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1929), p. 638 (Under “‘tongue”’ subs., 7). 

6 Ibid. (Under “‘tongue,”’ subs., 8). 

7 Ibid. (Under “‘tongue,”’ subs., 3). 

8 Cf. my note in American Speech (Dec., 1946) in ‘Miscellany’ (‘Words My Mother 
Taught Me’’). 

® Mrs. Elva (Kimball) Walker, Mt. Tug Farm, Mascoma, N. H. The village was formerly 
East Lebanon. 

10 Almena Lucetta (Lowell) Kimball; born in Randolph, Vt., 1809; died in Moretown, Vt., 
in 1844. 
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INTERNATIONAL FOLK FESTIVALS IN MICHIGAN:—Two recent festivals in Michi- 
gan exemplified two methods of acquaintine the general public with the dance ways 
of other nationalities: the more common and time-honored method of performance by 
foreign groups for a passive audience, and the increasingly popular one of audience 
participation. 

On April roth the International Center of the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor presented foreign students in an International pageant directed by Margaret 
J. Underwood. The purpose was of course to spread good will and understanding. 
Audience response rewarded the authenticity of the charming Hindu dances by Sha- 
kuntala Devanesen, of the amazing Chinese songs, and of the unpretentious Ruma- 
nian Rounds directed by Larisa Moruzeanu. But a hypnotic Hula to a monotone chant 
was inserted in a showy Hawaiian May Festival with English singing. An embarrassed 
group of Arabs concluded a ‘Village Scene’’ with glittery bits of song and dance, 
including an obvious though amusing Stick Dance. Unfortunately, the Mexicans con- 
firmed popular tourist notions of their country. The “Carnival in Vera Cruz’’ steered 
clear of the color and meaning of this religious festival, in favor of the Jarabe Tapatto 
of Jalisco and hybrid bits of ballroom dancing to Cuba-derived instruments. 

On May 15 the Flint International Institute gave a Folk Arts Ball under the direc- 
tion of Aili Johnson, president of the Michigan Folklore Society. Costumed groups 
showed simple dances and then invited all to join. The dances ranged from the ingen- 
ious steps of Balkan Open Rounds—a Kroatian Kolo and Greek Syrtos—to the figura- 
tions of an American Square Dance, and again to couple dances—a Czardas, a Polka, 
a Raspa. They would have provided a tedious stage spectacle, but communicated 
their flavor to the participants. In conclusion a Scottish bagpipe band tootled and 
drummed valiantly. 

These two events showed that a pageant can give a true picture, only by ruling 
out any thought of self-exhibition; but it cannot provide the experience of the native 
rhythms, as does active audience participation. They also showed that the integrity of 
any such celebration requires a folklorist of some sorts as general director and at the 
head of each group. 

GERTRUDE PROKOsCH KURATH 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MortHer’s Day In EtHiopiaA:—As in many other countries, Mother’s Day is also 
celebrated in Ethiopia, but this day is not a product of commercial exploitation, or 
perhaps even of commercial invention. The celebration of this day in Ethiopia goes 
back to immemorial days. 

Mother’s Day does not seem to be general all over Ethiopia. During my stay in the 
region of Gurage,' a province South of Addis Abeba, in November-December, 1946, 
I gathered information about the celebration of Mother’s Day in this part of Ethiopia. 
The description of this day is given to me by my informants is as follows.? 

The Mother’s Day is called Antrosht.’ It is celebrated once a year, some time after 


1 It is interesting to note that a great part of the Gurage are pagans. Others are Ethiopian- 
Christians, Moslems, and some are Catholics. 

2 The text was given to me in the language of Chaha, one of the Gurage dialects. This text, 
together with other ethnographic and folkloristic material, will be published in a volume on 
Gurage. 

3 The etymology of the word is obscure. 
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the rainy season.‘ On that day boys and girls come from all over the places to pay 
visit to their parents. When the girls come, they bring butter,® cheese, vegetables, 
various spices and everything that is necessary for the preparation of the vegetable 
hash.* The day they arrive they make the hash in their parents’ house and eat it for 
their evening meal. It is the mother who distributes the hash to the family. If, for 
some reason, the mother is absent the eldest sister distributes it.’ 

The boys, when they come, bring with them a bull or a lamb. They slaughter it the 
next day and the mother provides butter and all the things which are necessary for 
the meat hash.® Particular dishes are prepared and eaten on that day, such as a dish 
called 2a mamoat,? all kinds of hash, and various kinds of bread, such as millet-bread, 
the bread made of the flour of the dsat-plant,'® and the bread called faqurdya." 

The mother and the girls anoint their heads and their breasts with butter."* The 
boys and girls sing songs celebrating the heroes of their family and of their tribe. 

The festival of Antrosht lasts two or three days. When they go and come, the chil- 
dren kiss their parents and receive their blessings. 

Wo r LEsLau 
Asia Institute, 
New York City 


TuRKEY-HEAD TARGET:—My attention has been called to an episode said to occur 
in the film, Sergeant York, in which there is a shooting contest at a target consisting 
of the head of a live turkey projecting from a kind of cage. I am interested in this 
because of an obvious similarity with a time-honored and widespread European 
custom of shooting the head off a live goose similarly caged, or, sometimes, buried 
in turf. Can readers of the Journal give me more information about this American 
custom (according to my informant, the incident was supposed to have occurred in 
Seargeant York's birthplace, thus I suppose in Tennessee or thereabouts), and per- 
haps provide me with references to literature touching it? 

CarRL SCHUSTER 
253 West 16th Street, 
New York City 11 


‘ The rainy season lasts from June-July until October. The remaining period of the year is 
the dry season. 

5 The Gurage eat and use for their kitchen melted butter only. Fresh butter is used on very 
few occasions; it is used as a tonic, or as a remedy, or can also serve to anoint the hair and 
body. 

6 Hash is the national dish of Gurage. There is a meat hash, a vegetable hash, and a cheese 
hash. 

7 The sister seems to play an important réle in the family life of Gurage. Thus, for instance, 
the day of circumcision, all the relatives bring butter, but particularly the circumcised children’s 
sister, or their father’s sister or their mother’s sister. 

8 See n. 6. 

® I do not have a description of this dish. 

10 The dsdt is a kind of banana plant. The Gurage scrape the ribs of the leaves, and make 
flour out of it. 

1 Tagurdya is a kind of bread made of the dsdt-plant. It is kept hidden in the earth for several 
years, and is consumed on particular occasions, 

12 Boys and men seldom anoint their heads with butter. 
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CAROLINA FOLK FEsTIVAL:—The Carolina Folk Festival was held at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, on June 18-19, under the auspices of the North Carolina Folklore 
Council and the University of North Carolina, and under the direction of Bascom 
Lamar Lunsford of South Turkey Creek and Asheville, who had planned and or- 
ganized it. In afternoon and evening programs on the two days, with Kenan Stadium 
as the setting, eight bands and an equal number of square dance teams, a guest troupe 
of forty-five from Austin, Texas, and perhaps a hundred individual performers com- 
peted with one another, before audiences ranging from several hundred to several 
thousand, in music, dance, and song. The quality of folk material exhibited and local 
support encouraged Mr. Lunsford and his sponsors to announce that the festival 
would be made an annual affair.—A.P.H. 


FOLKLORE INSTITUTE:—The Folklore Institute of America, planned for the sum- 
mer of 1949 at Indiana University, will not be held until 1950, Stith Thompson, Di- 
rector, has announced. 


PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE:—The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion has recently created a Folklore Division, and has named Henry W. Shoemaker 
Chief Folklorist for the State of Pennsylvania. The new slate of officers for the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society is carried in the Directory on Cover IV of the Journal. 


YIDDISH FOLKLORE CLuB:—The J. L. Cahan Folklore Club has been formed in 
New York to collect and study Yiddish folklore in the area. The group is affiliated 
with the Yiddish Scientific Institute, and takes its name from the late J. L. Cahan, 
foremost collector of Yiddish folklore in America. Seminars on Jewish popular litera- 
ture and folklore will be offered to the Club by Dr. Max Weinreich, Research Director 
of the Yiddish Scientific Institute. 


HoosIER FOLKLORE SociEty:—The annual meeting of the Hoosier Folklore So- 
ciety was held in Jeffersonville, July 12th. The following papers were presented: 
“The Counting-Out Rhyme ‘Eenie, Meenie, Minie, Mo,’”’ Lucien Beckner, Louis- 
ville; ‘‘Folk Songs in the Cain Family,” Lilia Cain, Jeffersonville (who sang the songs 
she discussed) ; ‘‘Legends from Clark County [Indiana],’’ Clara May Mathely, Speed; 
“The Legal Problems of Constructing the Replica of Fort Finney,”’ Jonas Howard, 
Sr.; ‘‘Place Names in Indiana,’’ Howard Peckham, Indianapolis; ‘‘Folklore and Folk- 
lorists of South America,”’ Stith Thompson, Bloomington. Colored films of the trip 
were shown by Mr. Thompson. Jonas Howard, Jr. sang a program of folk songs at 
the dinner meeting. Officers for 1949, elected at the business meeting, are: Miss 
Nellie M. Coats, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, President; Miss Margaret 
Montgomery, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Vice-President; Miss May A. 
Klipple, Muncie, Secretary; Mrs. William Hugh Jansen, Bloomington, Treasurer; 
William Hugh Hansen, Indiana University, Editor; David S. McIntosh, Southern 
Illinois University, Ivan Walton, University of Michigan, Regional Editors. 


FoLK SONGs ON RECORDS:—Ben Gray Lumpkin, 428 Arapahoe, Boulder, Colorado, 
has prepared a list of about 400 folk songs available in phonographic recordings 
Bibliographical and other pertinent data are included. 
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FOLKLORE CoursEs:—Courses in American Folklore have been recently introduced 
by Hector Lee at Chico State College, California; by Herbert Halpert at Murray 
State College, Kentucky; and Marjorie Kimmerle at the University of Colorado. 
Margot Mayo is teaching courses in folklore at the New School and at the Mills 
School for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers in New York City. She is also intro- 
ducing a new course at the Henry St. Music School in the uses of folk music for neigh- 
borhood and community work. R. S. Boggs has been invited to the University of 
Miami, Florida, for the school year of 1948-49 to initiate courses and graduate study 
in folklore there. Margaret M. Bryant, chairman of the Committee on Proverbial 
Sayings, American Dialect Society, taught a folklore course at the University of Ar- 
kansas during the summer of 1948. The Asia Institute of New York announces a 
course, Introduction to Folklore, that will be taught by Professor Theodor H. Gaster 
in the spring semester, 1949.—L.H. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS RECORDINGS:—Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Folklore Sec- 
tion of the Library of Congress, announces the issuance of ten new albums of folk 
songs by the Library, bringing the total number to twenty-one. A catalogue listing 
these albums and all previous ones will be sent upon request to Dr. Emrich, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


RADIO FOLKLORE PROGRAM:—The 21st Annual Series (1948-1949) of the Standard 
School Broadcast, presented for schools of the West by the Standard Oil Company 
of California, is based entirely on American music and folklore. Various American 
folk characters, such as Barbara Allen, Old Stormalong, Paul Bunyan, Joe Magarac, 
Pecos Bill, etc., are personified, and introduce appropriate groups of songs: English 
ballads, sea chanties, the work songs of occupational groups. The programs are heard 
over NBC stations in California, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and Wash- 
ington. 


NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL:—The fifteenth annual National Folk Festival will be 
held in the Opera House of the Kiel Municipal Auditorium in St. Louis, April 6-9, 
1949, officials of the Festival have announced. 


FOLKLORE ARCHIVES:—The former Archive of American Folklore of the New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. has now been made an integral part 
of the Farmer’s Museum library at Cooperstown, New York. Mrs. Henry Drinker 
has deposited at Smith College and the University of Pennsylvania, copies of the ex- 
tensive classified notes and bibliography used in writing her recent book, Music and 
Women. 


Down IN THE VALLEY:—The premiere performance of Down in the Valley, folk 
opera based on the well-known folk song of the same name, was given at Indiana Uni- 
versity, July 15, under the direction of the University School of Music. Kurt Weill, 
prominent composer, set the music to Arnold Sundgaard’s libretto. 


ANNUAL MEETING:—The Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the American Folklore 
Society will be held in conjunction with the meetings of the American Anthropological 
Association at the University of Toronto, December 28-30, 1948. Papers will be pre- 
sented at four main sessions. A meeting of the Council, the annual Business Meeting 
of the Society, and a joint reception for the AFS and AAA by the President of the 
University of Toronto conclude the program. Business matters to come before the 
Society should be communicated to the Secretary, MacEdward Leach, without delay. 
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Rocky Mountain Tales. Edited by Levette J. Davidson and Forrester Blake. Draw- 
ings by Skelly. (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1947. Pp. 
xiv+ 302. 8 illustrations; index. $3.00.) 


In this attractive book Levette J. Davidson and Forrester Blake have assembled 
tales and anecdotes recreating the vivid early pioneer life of the Colorado Rockies. 
The tales come from a variety of sources: diaries, journals, newspapers, government 
reports, biographies, W.P.A. Writers’ Project Files, early books, direct interviews. 
It is raw material for the most part—folk material—not the product of the pens of 
the professional glamorizers, romanticizers, dramatizers, but the utterances of the 
people who were living these stories. Reading these tales makes us realize how little of 
romance and drama writers like Bret Harte had to add to their stories, for the routine 
everyday life of the people of this region was the stuff of drama and romance. 

The editors have skilfully selected tales and anecdotes to show completely the 
varied life of the Rockies in the days of the pioneer. Stories of the frontier towns— 
boom towns becoming ghost towns—with all their uninhibited dramatic life, stories 
of the open ranges—the buffalo giving way to cattle and sheep, stories of the frenzied 
rush for gold, of capricious luck, of lost mines, stories of the Spaniards from the south, 
of Indians and Indian fighting—all these are the stuff of the book. And the dramatis 
persone are here too, the men of the mountains and the plains, wild and woolly and 
full of fleas: the hard riding, fast shooting Indian hunter, the prospector and his 
burro, the gambler and the trader. And they all spin out their yarns, dry of humor, 
tall and fanciful. Here, then, carefully assembled and accurately edited is primary 
material for the folk historian. 

Although the book will be of primary interest to the historian of American culture, 
the folklorist will also find much of value. Jim Bridger, to whom one whole chapter is 
allocated, is a folk hero of the stamp of Davy Crockett. Related here are his exploits 
in the fabulous land of the glass mountains, of infernal hot springs issuing from the 
realms where continually the Indian gods are forging their weapons of war, of the 
lands of petrified forests filled with petrified animals, of chasms to be crossed over 
invisible bridges. Bridger is not only man becoming god, but man becoming hero. He 
is an Indian fighter par excellence, a daring and sagacious scout, intrepid explorer of 
regions no white man before him had seen. 

Rocky Mountain Tales contains many fascinating legends, most of them place 
legends, like that of the lost mine of the Cache la Poudre and that of the Angel of 
Shavano. With broad affiliations are such legends as that of the phantom rider, and 
the typically western legend of the post hole digger. This last is the story of the Ger- 
man set to work digging post holes across the plains toward the setting sun. For years 
he digs his long line of holes over valley and mountain on toward the West. He is still 
sometimes glimpsed, an old man with tools worn down to the hand working at his 
never ending task. From Rufus Sage, Scenes in the Rocky Mountains, is quoted the 
interesting legend of the White Indians of Sonora. They lived in an almost inaccessi- 
ble valley to the south; according to the legend the only white men to penetrate their 
region were never again seen. And then the Indians themselves vanished. The book 
teems with tall tales. (If these tall tales are to be considered folklore. Like most of 
the hill billy songs, they seem to belong rather to late gags on the old culture.) But 
the collection of tall tales here made will be valuable in supplying material for a re- 
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gion from which too few have been assembled and will make easier the task of the 
oue who one of these days will do the book on the American tall tale. 

One would do a disservice to the book if he did not mention the charming essays 
heading each chapter. They not only serve admirably to introduce and explain what 
follows, but are also delightfully written vignettes in the best tradition of the essay: 
complete sketches in themselves. 

The book is well documented and furnished with a particularly full index, very 
helpful especially to folklorists in locating stories and story motifs. All in all Rocky 
Mountain Tales is a well-balanced scholarly anthology of the folk history and folklore 
of the mountain region, and one that might well serve as a model for such books in 
the future. 

MacEpwarp LEACH 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Ancient Maya. By Sylvanus Griswold Morleyf. (Stanford University Press and 
Oxford University Press, 1946. 2nd ed. 1947. Pp. xxxii+520. 95 plates; 57 figures; 
bibliography; index. $10.00.) 


This is the one best book on the ancient Maya. These most interesting Americans 
are described with the authority of the scholar and the warmth of the devotee. All 
phases of ancient Maya culture and history receive attention: materials of archaeol- 
ogy, linguistics, epigraphy, and documentary history are brought together into a 
presentation that reflects Dr. Morley’s great knowledge, his pleasure in talking in- 
formally about the Maya, and his enthusiasm for their achievements. It is a generous 
book, its provisions of tables, maps, appendices, index, and excellent illustrations in 
photography or drawing. It is generous also in the willingness of the author to share 
with the ordinary reader the theories and concerns of this specialist, to include the 
reader, so to speak, within the circle of those for whom the Maya and the puzzles of 
their history are just about the most interesting subject there is. The reader who is 
no specialist is brought to see what the sources for our knowledge of the ancient 
Maya are, and why Dr. Morley came to the conclusions he did. Laden with facts, 
dates, names, details, hunches and arguments as it is, it is nevertheless a warm and 
intimate book. 

Prepared for the close identification of the author with his materials, the reader 
will be ready to accept certain consequences thereof. He will find here no suspended 
consideration of alternatives of interpretation. The Maya are not placed in any just 
perspective with other New World peoples; they are rather argued for as among such 
the most admirable. It will occur to the reader that perhaps Dr. Morley’s loyalty to 
the Maya influenced his conviction that the domestication of maize occurred in their 
territory and he may wish to compare this conclusion with the view, now widely 
held and recently expressed by Kroeber, that ‘‘the triumphs of Mayan intellectual 
and artistic civilization are divorced pretty completely from maize domestication,” 
which probably took place in South America. Dr. Morley’s retention of the terms 
“Old Empire” and ‘“‘New Empire,”’ though expressly purged of political significance, 
suggests again the author’s pleasant glorification of his subject. His offering of a list 
of “fifty Maya superlatives’’—the biggest, oldest and most beautiful of Maya ele- 
ments—has a value chiefly in conveying again the author's devotion to his subject. 
And a thoughtful judgment will find in the selection and evaluation of sources,— 
published or from Dr. Morley’s own experience—as to the present-day Maya, much 
that may be criticized. Yet with all this and more said to admit shortcomings of the 
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work, it must be declared that these are the vices of great virtues, and that one who 
has this book has, in a form readable and interesting to a degree that is rare, the prod- 
ucts of a life of specialized scholarship, offered to him as a comrade in a common 
enthusiasm. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Chinese Ghost and Love Stories. A selection from the Liao Chai Stories. By P’u Sung- 
ling. Translated by Rose Quong. (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. 329. 
$3-75-) 

Ever since I was ten years of age I have been reading off and on, especially between 
school terms, some of the Liao Chai stories collected by P’u Sung-ling. The stories 
were written in literary Chinese, full of allusions, and the going was tough at first. 
But the attraction of the subject matter and the themes of these stories was such 
that the difficulties failed to overwhelm me, although I was only beginning to find 
my way in the traditional Chinese language. By the time I was about to enter college 
some of my friends and I had read the entire collection of some four hundred tales 
from cover to cover at least ten times and knew most of them by heart. After four 
years in college, when I thought I had outgrown such adolescent infatuations, I 
found that whenever I had a chance to read these stories again I was no less given to 
them than before. 

The same thing happened this time when I started to read Miss Rose Quong’s 
translation of a selected group of forty of these great stories. The translator calls 
them Chinese ‘‘ghost and love stories’ and they are true to their title. Here are 
“ghosts, hobgoblins, wonder-working Taoist priests, immortals, scholars and foxes 
transformed into lovely girls,” all woven into a series of fascinating themes and cli- 
maxes. 

The most unique attraction of these stories is their ‘‘atmosphere of intimacy and 
concord,’’ seldom possessed to this extent in the ghostlore of other peoples. ‘‘In these 
stories spirits are loved and possessed by human beings, and human beings by spirits. 
But the spirits who come to woo or to take possession of mortals are not Incubi and 
Succubi surrounded by the vaguely terrifying aura of the other world, but beings of 
our own experience, only born into a deeper, darker place of existence’ (Martin Buber 
in the Introduction). 

They reveal, to the reviewer, above all else, the Chinese attitude toward the world 
of the supernatural. In Christian countries the world of Man and the world hereafter 
are sharply demarcated; penalty, reward and judgment occur after life in this world 
and are final. Not so in China. Here one may almost say that the worlds of spirits 
and of humans are two necessary counterparts of the same order. As is evidenced by 
popular beliefs, rituals, methods of treating various kinds of disaster and thousands 
of tales told or sung, there is a complete mingling of the two worlds throughout China. 
The emperor of old and his bureaucrats were under the authority of the gods; but in 
turn they also had power over many gods. Punishment and reward may come by in 
the world of spirits; but they may come by in a person’s life time, in his next life, or in 
the lives of his future descendants. Men and women become spirits and gods, taking 
their proper stations in the spiritual hierarchy; but spirits and gods may also become 
human beings, fulfilling their respective destinies in the human world. 

The present volume is to be recommended to the student of society and culture, 
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who will find it valuable as source material, as well as to the layman, who will find it 
delightful and interesting reading. 

Francis L. K. Hsu 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Geschichte der Kultur; eine allgemeine Ethnologte. By Kaj Birket-Smith. (Ziirich: Orell 
Fiissli Verlag, 1946. Pp. xii+587. 351 illustrations and figures; 6 maps.) 


Professor Birket-Smith is generally esteemed as one of the foremost students of the 
Eskimo, but to those who have not enjoyed personal contacts with him the versatility 
of his interests and the depth of his knowledge as revealed in this volume may come 
as a surprise. The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with material 
culture, the second devoted to sociology, religion, and the intellectual life, with a final 
chapter treating culture strata and cultural currents. The numerous half-tones, 
though partly derived from photographs taken in the field by the author and others, 
very largely illustrate specimens from the rich collections in the National Museum 
in Copenhagen. The pictures and the make-up as a whole yield a most attractive 
volume, and Dr. Hans Dietschy, of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Basel, has pro- 
duced a smooth German translation based on the Danish original of 1941-1942, of 
which a new edition is reported to be in preparation. 

Professor Birket-Smith has achieved a work of remarkable sweep and sanity. 
Though he does not pursue European prehistory systematically beyond the nascent 
Neolithic, no phase of culture is actually neglected on principle. The Chinese civili- 
zation of the Shang period, the rise of Central American cultures, ancient Egypt and 
contemporary New Guinea are all represented. 

It is obviously impossible to enter into specific problems discussed in so compre- 
hensive a treatise, but a few words seem necessary for a characterization of the author’s 
point of view. As most readers of his monographs would expect, his position is an 
uncompromisingly historical one. His compact introductory sketch of relevant schools 
serves as an excellent “‘first aid” (pp. 3-7). The reference to a possibly Chinese origin 
of Old Bering Sea and Northwest American art styles (p. 489) demonstrates his open- 
mindedness in the question of trans-Pacific connections. Correspondingly, there is a 
sympathetic allusion to the linkage, first proposed by Frobenius, of Melanesia and 
West Africa (p. 493 f.). However, Dr. Birket-Smith is not wedded to a particular 
diffusionist theory and, notwithstanding his appreciation of Father Schmidt’s school, 
voices misgivings concerning the supposed stability of their Kulturkreise (pp. 54 f.). 

It is a matter of regret that this admirable book is not available in English guise. 

RoBErT H. Lowigz 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Ozark Superstitions. By Vance Randolph. Decorations by Louise E. Jefferson. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. viii+367. Bibliography; index. $3.75.) 


In Ozark Superstitions, Mr. Randolph has made available to the folklorist and to 
the general reader his findings gleaned from many years’ residence in the country 
about which he writes. Much of the material in its fourteen chapters had been printed 
previously in other of his books and in various periodicals not easily accessible today; 
the author has rendered a distinct service to folklore in assembling and publishing 
it now in book form. 
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The collecting technique employed, that of living with the people year after year 
and “gradually absorbing folklore through the rind, as it were,” is an admirable one 
for any collector, provided he can find the time for it. In the case of the naturally 
reticent and suspicious Ozark native, it was probably the only method that would 
have worked, and even the most cursory examination of Randolph’s book will show 
how successful he was with it. 

As one would expect, many of the beliefs and customs duplicate those found in other 
sections of the country. Such are, for example, the custom of ‘‘telling the bees,” 
the taboo against giving a sharp instrument as a gift unless the recipient gives the 
donor something in return, the belief that stirring must always be done clockwise 
and by one person only, and many others. Although there have been contacts with 
both Negroes and Indians, to the point of intermarriage in the latter case, these ap- 
pear to have had only slight influence upon Ozark belief. As Mr. Randolph recognizes, 
the great majority of the beliefs and customs noted have their roots in the Old World, 
particularly in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and were later to become the common 
heritage of most 17th and 18th century immigrants to America. These are especially 
numerous in the chapters titled The Power Doctor and Ozark Witchcraft, and include 
such matters as the stopping of blood and the curing of toothache by means of charms, 
the applying of the blood of black animals or fowls to cure certain skin diseases, the 
preventing of festering or lockjaw by greasing the instrument which inflicted the 
wound, people’s selling themselves to the Devil, witch balls and witch pegs, spells, 
shape-shifting, and silver bullets. Two customs apparently of Indian origin are the 
sprinkling of cornmeal on a corpse or a coffin (p. 315) and the burying of chicken en- 
trails under the latter (p. 316). 

Among the beliefs most interesting to the present reviewer is that held by some 
Ozark families regarding the killing of snakes or the handling of certain trees. 


Uncle Bill belonged to a family of which it was said ‘‘them folks don’t kill snakes.” . . . Another 
Ozark youth, a member of a clan which doesn’t kill snakes, was startled into shooting a water 
moccasin one day, when he was fishing . . . . Immediately the boy began to see moccasins every- 
where . . . . He would not admit that he was in any degree superstitious but said several times 
that there was “something funny” about his family when it came to ‘“‘messin’”’ with snakes (pp. 
159-160). 

There are people in southwest Missouri who will not under any conditions plant a willow. 
I once asked a hired man to “‘stick’”’ some willows in a certain gravel bar, in order to turn the 
creek the other way and prevent it from cutting into my field. Without mentioning the matter 
to me, he went out and hired another man to attend to this. ‘It’s sure death for us folks to 
fool with willers,’’ he explained later, ‘‘so I just got one o’ them Henson boys. The Hensons is 
eddicated, an’ they don’t believe nothin” (p. 308). 


Another puzzling practice is that of cutting and taking to the cemetery a hickory 
stick the exact length of the corpse, an act the reason for which Mr. Randolph has 
been unable to discover. 

When a backwoodsman dies, in certain sections of the Ozarks, it sometimes happens that one 
of his male relatives cuts a hickory stick just the length of the corpse. I have seen a hill farmer 
carrying one of these sticks on the day of his brother’s death, and I have seen one tied to the 
wagon which conveyed a corpse to the graveyard, but I have never been able to find out what 
became of them, or what their significance was. I first thought that the stick was simply to meas- 
ure the body for a coffin, but it is something more complicated than that, and there is some sort 
of superstition connected with it (p. 314). 

It is to be hoped that further information on these points will be forthcoming later. 

There is in this book a genuineness and a sincerity which appeals to the reader. Its 
straightforward, almost matter-of-fact, style is in marked contrast to the sensational- 
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ism which mars the work of some other writers on the Ozarks. Format and typography 
are excellent, the illustrations appropriate and well done. Both the folklore specialist 
and the general public owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Randolph for another informa- 
tive, stimulating, and interesting book. 

PauL G. BREWSTER 
Shurtleff College, 
Alton, Illinois 


The Theory of Human Culture, by James Feibelman. (New York; Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1946. Pp. xiv+361. $5.00.) 


This philosophical approach to the nature and functioning of culture will be of 
interest to folklorists principally for its discussion of mythology, which plays an in- 
tegral role in the author’s systematic approach to cultural phenomena. That role is 
conceived as the validation of the body of common sense knowledge comprising the 
“implicit dominant ontology” of a people, which causes a culture to be meaningful to 
those who live in terms of it. Myth thus contributes materially in providing a culture 
its strength and continuity. 

Myth (‘“‘mythos,”’ the carrier of the “ethos” of a group), as defined, represents a 
rephrasing of the point of view accepted by folklorists rather than any striking de- 
parture from current thought. ‘“The myth,” we are told, “‘is the explicit expression in 
symbolic form of the feeling of the philosophy of a social group.’’ Its function is to be 
“an affective and symbclic presentation of philosophical truths, the value-equivalent, 
objectively presented, of the emotional response of a social group to the ultimates of 
its external world” (pp. 54-55). Again, we are told that, ‘‘Institutions are the agencies 
through which cultures operate in social groups, and each institution is accompanied 
by a myth. By means of the myth the dominant function, or purpose, of the institu- 
tion is given symbolic form”’ (p. 59). 

This, it would seem, is none other than the principle that myth validates custom: 
a principle that has guided the analysis of mythology by folklorists for several decades. 
The author’s approach to this position, however, will have little appeal for students 
of myth, even though they agree with his basic postulate. Acceptance of the uni- 
versality of the scapegoat myth as advanced by Frazer, for example, cannot be taken 
without serious reservations, though there is no reason why the problems posed in 
the study of scapegoat myths, essentially those of cultural variation, could not 
profitably be probed by further research in specific mythological systems. 

A good principle, however, can be pushed too far, and it is not reassuring to read 
that, ‘‘The myth which furnishes the ethos of the culture is always the myth of the 
leading institution of the culture.’”’ Specialists in American Indian culture will find 
little to convince them in such a statement as the following: ‘‘When the hunting of 
buffalo was the main economic occupation of the Pueblo Indians of southwestern 
United States, there arose the Buffalo Society with its ritual of hunting dances and 
its mythological heaven conceived as the Happy Hunting Grounds.” Aside from the 
fact that we do not know whether Pueblo or Plains Indians are meant by such a 
statement, the oversimplification of both culture and its mythological system by 
talking about ‘‘the myth of the leading institution” of a people cannot but disguise the 
complexities of these phenomena, and in the end give rise to barren controversy as to 
what actually is the leading institution, and its myth, of a particular people. 

The book as a whole is to be welcomed principally as another indication of how the 
concept of culture is stimulating students in varied fields to reconsider the systems of 
thought in which they have previously cast their conception of the ways of man. The 
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discussion, which is highly theoretical and essentially philosophical, is understand- 
ably controversial. As in the case of the discussion of myth, its weakness lies in its 
documentation, which, as the author obviously feels, should be cross-cultural and 
relativistic, but which in actuality is subtly ethnocentric. This, however, is merely to 
say that the study of culture is a science, and requires its own particular discipline if 
one is to make a contribution to it, despite such logic, intelligence, and honest effort 
as this author brings to it. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinots 


Studia Norvegica: Ethnologica et Folkloristica. Vol. 1. Edited by Reidar Th. Christian- 
sen, Nils Lid, and Knut Liestgl. (Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co., W. Nygaard, 1946. 
Pp. 276. 10 Norwegian crowns.) 


The appearance of the first volume of this new series of folklore studies from Nor- 
way is an encouraging example of the resilience of scholarship in the Scandinavian 
countries. The series is well printed and attractive and will doubtless take its place as 
one of the indispensable publications for every folklore library. The volumes are to 
be published at irregular intervals and may be purchased separately. The articles are 
paged independently. All of those in this first volume are by the editors, but it is as- 
sumed that in the future this will not be true. 

Liestgl prints a paper, which he read several years ago at the International Con- 
gress for European Ethnology and Folklore at Edinburgh, on the Scottish and Nor- 
wegian Ballads. It is a good study of the close relationship which existed between 
Scotland and Norway and of the mutual influences in their ballads. 

In another study, Liestgl gives an investigation of ‘‘Draumkvede, Norwegian 
Visionary Poem from the Middle Ages.” This very interesting poem still exists in oral 
tradition, but the versions are extremely fragmentary. It has, therefore, no standard 
text. In spite of this, the author has studied the various parts of the poem and has 
made comparisons with other visionary literature of the Middle Ages, not only in 
Norway but in England and elsewhere. 

Christiansen, in his article ‘The Dead and the Living,’”’ studies Norwegian mor- 
tuary customs and shows how persistent many of them are. In the final paper, ‘‘Light- 
Mother and Earth-Mother,’’ Nils Lid discusses various Scandinavian designations 
for the word ‘‘midwife”’ and shows the importance of these words in the investigation 
of the culture of the Scandinavian people. 

It is to be hoped that future volumes maintain the high level reached by the first. 

STITH THOMPSON 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Los Machiguengas. Contribucion para el estudio de la etnograffa de las razas ama- 
zonicas. By P. Fr. Vicente de Cenitagoya. (Lima: Sanmarti y Ci Impresores, 1946. 
Pp. 211.) 


The work of Father Cenitagoya, a Spanish Dominican who lived among the 
Machiguenga Indians of Eastern Peru, is not an outstanding contribution to South 
American ethnology. But, although his work adds little to our knowledge of this 
tribe, closely related to the Campa, it is worthy of attention for two quite unrelated 
reasons. First, it contains several Machiguenga myths which are of some interest. 
Secondly, it throws light on the basic attitude toward the Indians prevailing in the 
numerous missions of Eastern Peru. 
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Since the missionaries’ ideas about the Indians are in a certain sense folkloric, they 
deserve brief mention in this review. The author, himself a missionary, declares with 
emphasis that the Machiguenga are human beings but at the same time he makes us 
understand that they have only sparks of the divine intelligence until they have been 
made into Peruvian citizens by the missions. A whole chapter is devoted to the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Indians love their children. It must be said that the author 
concludes they do. As an illustration of natural parental love, it is told how the mis- 
sionary tried vainly to persuade some parents to sell him their child. 

He complains about the matter of fact nature of Indian conversations which deal 
principally with hunting and other trite matters. He sees bestiality in the Indians’ 
stoical attitude toward the death of their relatives, in the heavy work performed by 
the women, and in the apparent ingratitude among the missionized natives. Perhaps a 
good comment on the mission regime is provided by the statement that the only firm 
purpose manifested by the Machiguena is their desire to run away into the bush. For 
Father Cenitagoya this is evidence of their deeply rooted bestiality. The tone, style 
and the ideas themselves have a familiar ring to anyone who is conversant with six- 
teenth-century Spanish literature. They are expressions of an intellectual climate 
which seems not to have changed in four hundred years and which, moreover, does 
not even represent the more advanced and enlightened thought expressed in the 
philosophy of certain religious groups, particularly the Jesuits at the time of the 
Conquest. Students who wish to reconstruct the history of the missions and of the 
impoverishment and demoralization of the Indian masses, should have ample oppor- 
tunity to observe these phenomena in vivo by going to Eastern Peru. Yet in all fair- 
ness, it must be added that the missions are the only protection the Indians have 
against the ‘merchants in human flesh.” 

The description of the culture of the Machiguena is superficial and conventional. 
However, the few myths which the author has summarized are not without interest 
from a comparative viewpoint. 

The myth of Tasorinchi and Kamagarin, though somewhat shortened and marred 
by the author’s literary trimmings, belongs to the category of the Twin stories con- 
ceived as culture heroes. Tasorinchi is the clever brother, Kamagarin the stupid one 
who undoes the former’s work and who is responsible for the unpleasant features of 
the world. The principal episode of their story is the creation of the first human pair 
by Tasorinchi who forms them from his saliva; Kamagarin creates serpents from his 
severed little finger. 

The culture hero who gave maize to mankind was a transformer who relentlessly 
changed others and himself into various shapes until he was killed. The transformer’s 
sister enjoyed the same power and used it to metamorphize her husbands into animals 
until at last she changed into a salt mountain. Moon gave cultivated plants to a girl 
and taught mankind how to produce them. Sun was the child of the Moon and the 
same girl. The story of the loss of immortality seems to follow the usual African type 
of the misunderstood message or of the sentence uttered too late. Unfortunately, the 
version given here is confused and the only clear point is that men formerly could 
recover their youth by bathing in the Milky Way. In South America, the story is 
possibly of Negro origin since it has been found almost exclusively among the Ama- 
zonian tribes who might have adopted Negro folklore. 

Musicologists will be grateful to Father Cenitagoya for having transcribed the 
texts and music of six songs of the little known Arasaisi or Huarachipai Indians. They 
were recorded among the Machiguenga. 

For the archaeologist, the author has reproduced some petroglyphs found in the 
region of the Rio Pantiacolla. 
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The value of Father Cenitagoya’s monograph must be judged in the light of South 
American anthropological literature, which is rarely enriched by any good scientific 
fieldwork. We should therefore be grateful to this Dominican missionary for having 
attempted to record some of the myths and usages of the Indians in his charge. 

ALFRED MéTRAUX 
New York City. 


1,000 California Place Names. By Erwin G. Gudde. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1947. Pp. vii+96. $1.00.) 


The Dictionary of California Land Names. By Phil Townsend Hanna. (Los Angeles: 
Automobile Club of Southern California, 1946. Pp. xxi+360. $5.00.) 


Professor Gudde’s pocketsize geographic dictionary is a listing of the thousand most 
common place names extracted from a comprehensive work, California Place Names, 
which has been in preparation for several years. The format of the book is to be 
commended: names are in boldface, descriptions in plain, easily readable type. In 
addition to living place names, some geographical terms (e.g., butte) and names of 
historical or anthropological interest have been added. Every place name is followed 
by that of the county in which it occurs, and the description identifies the source and 
meaning of the name, the date when it was first applied, and brief data on history. 
Since many of California’s names come from the Spanish settlement period, 1769- 
1846, the simplified phonetic rendering of these names will prove of assistance to 
persons unfamiliar with Spanish. The verso of the cover bears a clearly printed refer- 
ence outline map of the State showing county boundaries and names. Altogether, this 
preliminary work is a readable and informative sample of the larger monograph to 
appear in 1948, which will be the most comprehensive work of its kind for the area. 

Hanna’s substantial book is the result of many years of preparation. In his capacity 
as editor of the travel magazine Westways he pre-printed many of the place names in 
that journal and was able to verify and correct a large number. General interest in the 
subject is shown by his remark that “‘the pursuit of place-name data . . . has extended 
far beyond the realms of professional scholarship and become a semi-public pastime.” 
California place names, of which Hanna lists over 7,000, may be classified under four 
types: (1) names deriving from some natural phenomenon (e.g., Pine Valley, Desert 
Center); (2) names commemorating individuals or events (e.g., Mormon Island, Fair 
Play, Gouge Eye, Hangtown, Freezeout, Blood Gulch, Cuteye Foster’s Bar); (3) 
hybrid names (e.g., Calexico, Mexicali); and (4) loan names (e.g. Monserrate, Bryn- 
mawr, Venice). Chronologically, the place-names fall into seven categories of origin: 
Indian, Spanish and Spanish-Indian, those adopted from the more than 500 Spanish 
and Mexican land grants, names from the Gold Rush of 'forty-nine and the fifties, 
names honoring early American settlers, railroad names dating after 1856, and post- 
1880 names resulting from the “colonization booms.”’ California’s history is suggested 
in her 58 county names, of which 13 are Indian, 34 Spanish, and the balance from 
English or other languages. 

Names appearing o1 contemporary maps are given in capitals. Fictional and ob- 
solete names are listed in lower case letters. The reviewer’s objection to the text 
being printed in small (8-point) type is simply that it is hard on the eyes, but practical 
considerations of space restrict any such compendium to the use of small print. The 
identifications and historical sketches of place names are long enough to be really 
informative, but the important fact of the date the name was first used is generally 
lacking. Spanish and Indian names are given in italics in simplified phonetics, an 
inclusion which may perhaps be ascribed to the understandably common error of 
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many non-Californians in rendering these names in English phonetics. An extensive 
list of source materials (books, periodicals, newspapers, manuscripts, and maps) at- 
tests the thoroughness and diligent effort expended by Hanna in his geographic dic- 
tionary. Asa student of California history and Indians the reviewer offers his opinion 
that Hanna’s work is accurate and trustworthy. 

RoBERT F. HEIZER 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Tribes of the Liberian Hinterland. By George Schwab. Edited, with additional material 
by George W. Harley. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Vol. 31, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 1947. Pp. xix 
+525. 111 figures; bibliography; glossary. $7.50 paper; $10.00 cloth.) 


This Report of the Peabody Museum Expedition to Liberia, covers the Gbunde, 
Loma, Mano, Ge (Gbe), Gio (Ngere), Tié, Sapa (Sapo), ‘“‘Half Grebo” and Grebo 
along Liberia’s inner border. A composite picture is presented of the technology and 
economics, social and political organization, religion and magic, and art forms of these 
nine tribes, based on the large body of information collected by Mr. and Mrs. Schwab 
in 1928, during 92 days in the interior. With few exceptions, the tribal references of 
specific statements have been clearly indicated. Beside the accounts of music, dancing, 
games, greetings, time reckoning, nature concepts, beliefs in witches and monsters, 
and customs associated with farming, hunting, warfare, birth, circumcision, illness 
and death, there is a separate section (pp. 443-460) devoted to proverbs, riddles and 
folk tales. 

This section contains forty-one proverbs, twenty riddles and forty-two folk tales 
which, with the exception of two Half Grebo tales and two tales and six proverbs of 
unidentified origin, are from the Mano, Loma, Gio and Sapa. No comparative notes 
are given. The only references are to Westermann’s analysis of Kpelle folk tales and 
to parallels to Camerouns tribes familiar to the author; Herzog’s Jabo Proverbs from 
Liberia is listed in the bibliography but not cited. 

Proverbs are used ‘‘on all occasions”’: in training children, reprimanding wives, and 
especially in settling disputes. ‘Talking a palaver without proverbs is like spearing 
animals with a pointed raffia midrib,”’ or according to another version, “like going on 
a journey without rice in your bag.”” The proverbs have been divided into those 
“aimed at correcting disobedience, rudeness and other improper conduct”’ and those 
used to make a point in arguments and discussions. 

Riddles are listed by tribe with no discussion of their function and no stylistic 
analysis. Many riddles, however, resemble proverbs and might be employed in a simi- 
lar way. Among the Loma, the form of statement of the riddle differs little from that 
of the proverb, while its answer sometimes resembles the second part of a couplet or 
the explanation of a proverb’s meaning. Thus, the answer to ‘“‘The moon does not 
shine in one compound alone” is ‘‘A rich man or chief isn’t in one town only.’’ Al- 
though there are obvious dangers in attempting to discuss tribal differences in style 
in terms of such small samples, one notes that four of the six Gio riddles are stated 
very briefly: ‘‘Very black,” ‘Prove it,” ‘It drops down,” and ‘‘Wo zo” (the sound of a 
falling banana tree). 

Four tales are treated separately as ‘‘conundrums and problem stories,” all of which 
follow the widespread West African problem tale pattern, and one of which is closely 
paralleled by a Hausa tale.'! Had the author been acquainted with the published lit- 


1R.S. Rattray, Hausa Folklore (1913), I, 256-258. Compare also the ‘Five Improbable Stor- 
ies from the Mande,” in L. Frobenius and D. C. Fox, African Genesis (1937), pp. 153-158. 
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erature on West African folklore, he would not at first have been ‘‘led to believe it 
had come to them through the medium of some Liberian from the coast” (p. 447). 
Similarly, the following comment on a tale of the woman substituting a dog and a 
cat for her co-wife’s children, who reveal the trick in the end,? might have been 
obviated: “If this tale had not been related by a bush boy who had no contact with 
the outside world, we could think that he had patterned it after some European story” 
(p. 460). 

Including these five tales, nine tales in all deal with adventures of human beings 
and six others with relations between humans and witches, gnomes and monsters. 
Five stories refer to the origin of aspects of the Poro and Sande cults and one, classi- 
fied as an animal tale, accounts for the adoption of the chimpanzee as a Gio totem. 
The remaining stories are animal tales, in some of which spider appears as the Mano 
and Gio trickster and a pigmy antelope (Neatragus pibmaeus), known as Nemo, as 
the Sap trickster. 

The set verbal formulas exchanged between narrator and audience before beginning 
a folk tale or propounding a riddle are recorded for the Gbunde, Loma, Mano, Gio 
and Sapa. The favorite time for telling folk tales and riddles is ‘‘on moonlight nights 
while the people sit out in the open or around the fire after the evening meal.” Telling 
riddles during daylight or playing the Gbunde story-guessing game in which the musi- 
cal bow is employed, is believed to cause death or grave misfortune for one’s mother 
or maternal relative. The author has recorded a new use for West African folk tales 
for the Sapa, who told them in daylight “during the rice harvesting, where the women 
were working on one side of the field and men on the other.” 

WIL.1AM R. Bascom 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Witchcraft in England. By Christina Hole. Illustrated by Mervyn Peake. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 168. 55 illustrations; bibliography; index. $3.00.) 


This is the fourth volume of English folklore and related subjects by the author, and 
in many ways the best of them. 

Her stated purpose is “‘to give a general impression of witchcraft in England as it 
appeared when all believed in it and in the subsequent period when doubt was in the 
ascendant”. . . and ‘‘to show how varied were the roots from which this strange plant 
sprang, and how diverse were the attractions of magic which drew together philos- 
opher and criminal, political plotter and lovesick woman, great lord and peasant in 
one vast ill-assorted company.”’ 

The book is a clear, concise, well organized and well written restatement of the 
better known facts about English witchcraft. There is no attempt to bring new evi- 
dence to bear nor to reinterpret the available information. For one wishing an in- 
troduction, it is as complete and sensible a coverage of the subject in brief (84,000 
words) as I know. 

The stumbling block in any book on English witchcraft is the Sabbath. The author 
leans toward, but does not embrace, the theory of Margaret Murray and others 
that witchcraft was merely an outcropping of a vigorous paganism which had survived 
since pre-Christian times. Miss Hole takes the middle view that some of the answers 
to the multitude of questions that perplex the student are to be found in this theory, 
but not all of them. One of the interesting facts about English witchcraft is its rela- 


* Compare, for example, the Yoruba story in L. Frobenius, Die Atlantische Gétterlehre, Atlan- 
tis, Vol. X (1926), p. 205. 
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tive mildness when compared with that on the continent and this point might have 
been explained more satisfactorlly,—but this is, perhaps, cavilling with a book which 
pretends to be no more than an introduction for the general reader. 

The scope of the coverage of the subject is entirely adequate: after an opening 
chapter on the theory of magic come others on the Sabbath, maleficium, familiars, 
the identification of witches, fraud and malice, the white witch, witchcraft in high 
places, prophets and astrologers, and then two interesting chapters on the history of 
witchcraft during the last three centuries. 

In closing, tribute should be paid to the excellent illustrations by Mervyn Peake and 
a beautiful job of book design. They present a unified result, happily in sympathy 
with the vigorous, clearcut style of the text. 

Louis C. JONES 
Farmers’ Museum, 
Cooperstown, New York 


Southwesterners Write. The American Southwest in stories and articles by thirty-two 
contributors. Selected and edited by T. M. Pearce and A. P. Thomason. (Albu- 
querque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1946. Pp. ix+365. $4.00.) 


Cowtown Columnist. By Boyce House. (San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 

1946. Pp. xii+275. $3.00.) 

- The value of an anthology is that it combines in a single volume what the editors 
consider the best of a certain kind of literature on a certain subject or from a certain 
area. The end to be served is convenience. The means to that end are wide reading 
and consistent judgment on the part of the editors. To be consistent, the editors 
must adhere to some uniform qualifying criteria. They must ask, for every selection, 
such questions as, “Is it readable?” or ‘Is it thought-provoking?”’ or “Is it artistic?” 
or “Does it add anything to the stock of ideas already available to most readers?” 
Different anthologies may require different qualifying questions, but within a single 
anthology, the same questions should be asked for all selections, otherwise the collec- 
tion becomes a mere hodge-podge. 

The editors of Southwesterners Write seem to ask first, ‘‘Is it local?’’ Other apparent 
qualifying questions are, ‘“‘Is it true to life?’’ and ‘Is it spectacular?”’ The book is, 
therefore, more nearly an anthology of local color than of folklore, although some of 
the selections, such as Walter Prescott Webb’s charming story of the ‘‘Singing Snakes 
of the Karankawas,’’ contain folklore. This applies to the first three parts of the 
anthology, which are labeled, ‘‘Interpretation,’’ ‘‘Fiction,’’ and ‘‘Narrative.”’ The 
fourth section, entitled, ‘‘Opinion,”’ contains reflections by some of the best thinkers 
in the Southwest on conditions there. Particularly interesting to me were Henry Nash 
Smith’s article on culture in the Southwest, Dudley Wynn’s ‘‘The Southwestern 
Regional Straddle,”’ and Mody Boatright’s ‘‘The Myth of Frontier Individualism.” 

In his Cowtown Columnist, Boyce House seems to have only one question to ask 
about what he includes: “Is it spectacular?’”’ Mr. House is, however, an excellent 
story-teller. His narratives are swift, convincing, impressive, and told with a news 
writer's economy of words. He does considerable straining sometimes to make the 
stories seem more startling than they are. Witness the one entitled ‘Aboard a 
Fabulous ‘Bronc.’” The title promises much and the first sentence promises more: 
“You rodeo riders and old cowboys, how would you like to ride a bucking bronco that 
was nearly two hundred feet long and that, when he took a jump, sprang fifty feet in 
the air? Well, there was a fellow who did.”’ I was disappointed when this ‘“bronc’”’ 
turned out to be a semi-dirigible balloon. These tamer tales are offset, though, by 
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the story of ‘‘Old Rip, the Eastland Horned Frog” who spent thirty years in a corner- 
stone with neither water nor food and came out alive, and by the “‘Santa Claus Bank 
Robbery” in which folklorists will find another example of the ‘‘disguise motif,’’ here 
appearing in real life and used as a device for robbing a Texas bank. Both books are 
entertaining to read. 

FRANK GooDWyN 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Celestial Bear Comes Down to Earth. The Bear Sacrifice Ceremony of the Munsee- 
Mahican in Canada as Related by Nekatcit. By Frank G. Speck and Jesse Moses. 
(Reading, Pa.: Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery, 1945. Scientific Publica- 
tions, No. 7). Pp. xiv+o1. 4 plates; 9 text figures. 


The folklorist who uses this study of a ritual myth will never question his debt to 
the anthropological fieldworker. Frank Speck is a master of devoted detection in a 
sphere from which many students have turned aside, lured by the exotic or by the 
plenitude of culture-pattern. The fragments of Eastern Woodlands literature which 
he has recorded in countless studies are direct evidence that long and patient work 
with informants who seem almost wholly acculturated to Europeanized civilization 
can produce data of surprising weight. The Celestial Bear is one more of these records, 
made with a caution that does not obviate imagination or sympathy. (Convention 
demands that we be niggardly on one point and mention some eleven proof errors in 
these hundred pages, none of them serious except the one which makes Roland Mon- 
tour the sister of Catherine.) 

Of some twenty tales and motifs contributed or alluded to the most important is 

the Ritual Bear Hunt or Twenyucis’ Dream, which was elicited by tact and patience 
from Nekatcit (Nick Peters), an Oshweken (‘‘mixed” or ‘‘crossed-over’’) Delaware 
born in Smoothtown, Ontario, in the Six Nations Reserve. Nekatcit tenaciously held 
to his tribal memories in spite of iconoclasm and Christian encirclement. With effort 
he told his tale in rusty half-remembered Munsee dialect with Mahican coloring. I 
abridge and paraphrase: 
Twenyucis had a dream. She told it to the chief, who ordered the twelve Selected Men to 
bring the bear. She told them to avoid the half-human, ‘“‘smooth bear” of the oak, to go to the 
elm, stay all night, hit the tree thrice with their bows, and tell the bear “I find you.’” The bear 
moved; they hit the tree again and ordered him to climb down; he came, and hung his head like 
one ashamed. They told him the chief wanted his body. He went ahead to the little creek (we 
have a photograph of the exact spot). He lay down and would not come. They told the chief; 
he came and killed the bear there, after informing him (as customary in all Northern Hem- 
isphere Bear Ritual) of the fatal necessity. They skinned the bear and carried his body to the 
Big House. There they put the hide around the center-post. The woman cut up the body and 
cooked it. The chief preached a sermon. When the New Moon came the chief told them to go 
home, stop being ‘“‘trifling,’’ and be good to one another. 


Clearly this is the account of a rite. But it is also ritual and myth. The single rite is 
localized in space and time with an identifiable medium Twenyucis, but it conveys as 
well the dramatic sense of reiterated ritual and the timelessness and universality of 
myth. The bear of the sacrifice is given psychological validity, shame and reluctance, 
though the tribesmen know that he has been appointed by the Creator to carry out 
the ways of destiny. He is not ‘‘unhuntable” like T. B. Thorpe’s Big Bear of Arkansas, 
but, like him, he ‘‘died when his time come.”’ The faith of the tribesmen would never 
permit his wilfulness to destroy their ceremony; so their ritual myth admits either the 
possibility of his lying down, fatigued by the rude unseasonable awakening (one 
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reason apart from the constellations why January is the time to hunt bears for 
sacrifice), or, almost miraculously, of his fleeing to his appointed post, the central 
pillar of the Big House, which joins earth to heaven. This is a graphic account of how 
faith produces miracle. Rationalists that we are, we should recall how unsophicated 
we seem to mystics when we speak of their “‘fire of love’’ as an interesting metaphor. 
Perhaps we can remain reasonable in a world which needs reason without abandoning 
our obligation as literary men to complete the circuit of communication, whether the 
activated pole be Dante or Nekatcit. 

The rite produces the myth, the myth the rite (Speck seems somewhat too sure 
that there is only one direction when he discusses the similar myth of The Boys Who 
Ascended to the Sky). Without the established ritual we should not have had the 
hunt or the dream, the localized rite. Without the basic nature-myth of a Celestial 
Bear Hunt we should not have had the ritual; but there is no polarity here, for the 
two have interpenetrated. Speck’s nature-myth comes too directly to us to be danger- 
ous; his awareness of a culture-complex of bear ceremonialism from Lapland to 
Labrador does not lead him to false conclusions, for he has based himself on deep 
analysis of the basic document in a context he knows better, in some ways, than do 
his informants. So long as we do not find the same symbolism turning up in an agri- 
cultural tribe of the Southern Hemisphere, or among folk tales ascribed to agrarian 
English villagers or romances ascribed to the minstrel servants of their courtly mas- 
ters, we can rest content enough. 

Around this folk tale Speck has arranged the relevant fruits of his lifelong research. 
He has a strong sense of the dignity, personality, and tribal history of his informants, 
above all of Nekatcit, the traditionalist, who was ‘‘not a smoker,’’ but whose con- 
versation about religious memories improved with the lighting-up of a modern fac- 
tory equivalent of the calumet. Speck’s expansive context produces unusual convic- 
tion about the woven strands of convergence, ethnic, religious, cultural, linguistic. 
Everywhere we see signs of syncretism, and, for once, the obscuring layer of Christian 
elements and our own formularized view of the Eastern Woodlands people are laid 
aside. We may remember that at least one ancestor of the Montours who are among 
Speck’s informants was a genuine syncretist. The famous Madame Montour, in the 
seventeenth century, “believed that Bethlehem, the birthplace of Christ, was situated 
in France, and that it was Englishmen who crucified him” (Hodge’s Handbook), I, 
938). That Nekatcit in another century was able to preserve the memory oi a ritual 
in the face of such early acculturative tendencies is not short of another miracle. 

The Big House in which the ceremony took place, and which Speck traces through 
a slow process of disintegration into kindling-wood, was the target of Christian 
iconoclasm in 1832, when a Mohawk native and missionary named Johnson and a 
Delaware John Wampum took the roles of our Anglo-Saxon idol-breakers, Paulinus 
and Coifi. The ritual survives only as a church social, an Annual Tea Meeting. But 
Nekatcit has constructed a model of the Big House, with its center-post, symbol of 
the world-tree (see Thompson, Motif D1576.1), its twin stoves and twin masks, sym- 
bols of the Munsee-Delaware tribal merging, its segregated benches for men and 
women, and its benches for the reciters of visions, the drummers, and the chief. With 
meticulous detail Speck records the artifacts, drums, false-faces, sweepers and rattles, 
and the ritual personalities, among them the female chief-maker, who was the source 
of an embarrassing semantic or verbal issue between Delaware and Iroquois. The 
Delaware were women and proud of it, until their neighbors showed the usual alien 
misunderstanding of their faith and bestowed metaphorical petticoats upon them. 

Every folk tale could not, of course, be subjected to this superb synthesis and 
analysis of context. The folklorist has his tasks of further collection, of comparison 
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like Hallowell’s on the Bear Ceremony and Panzer’s on Bear’s Son, of classification, 
generalized interpretation, and theory. Speck shows us the value of going deep in- 
stead of wide, of holding close in our embrace the documents and the artifacts, of 
knowing one area so intimately that apparently irrelevant facts fall into place. 
Despite his cosmic temptations, he is not trapped by universals or absolutes; despite 
his humble plea for a literary artist to tell the tale, he is not forced into a ‘‘dry”’ or 
factual account; despite his sharing of Nekatcit’s naturalistic philosophy in a time 
when humanism shocks us with its brutality, he is not driven to crush his facts into a 
bed narrower than that the obedient bear of the ritual slept in during the winter, or 
to expand them to a bed wider than that in which the Celestial Bear has slept through 
endless time. 

FRANCIS LEE UTLEY 
The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Folk Dances For All. By Michael Herman. (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1947. Pp. 
xii+o99. Text figures; 19 photographs; piano scores; pronunciation key; record 
guides. $1.00.) 


The Everyday Handbook Series has now added a compact pamphlet on folk danc- 
ing to its wide range of subjects, community dances from fifteen countries, complete 
with background notes, descriptions, and features cited above. It is intended for 
plain folks who are out for an evening of fun, in particular for moderately experienced 
leaders of such groups. Choice of dances, arrangement and discussion all fall in line 
with that purpose. 

The author, Michael Herman, is Director of the New York City Community Folk 
Dance Center and editor of The Folk Dancer. In September, 1947 he was in charge 
of the International Folk Dance Festival in Rockefeller Center Sunken Garden. Thus 
he has attained considerable experience, and prominence in his field. His collaboration 
with special New York groups is shown by the acknowledgements included in each 
description. His collected materials are considerable and ‘‘It was no easy task to make 
selections from several hundred unpublished folk dances... ”’ (p. ix). 

His decision settled on a Bulgarian Tropanka- (round), Russian Troika (sets of three); 
Jewish Patch Tanz (round in couples; Mexican Waltz (couples); Danish Sextur (six- 
couple square); Norwegian Polka (couples) ; Swedish Varsovienne (couples); Bavarian 
Léndler (couples); Sicilian Tarantella (four couples); Danish To Ting (couples); 
Swiss Weggis (couples); Russian Kohanochka (couples); American Red River Valley 
(square in sets of three); Ukranian Ohorodnik (same); Italian Danza (couples); Polish 
Kujawiak (couples); Estonian Eide Ratas (couples); German Kreuz Koenig (two 
couples); Finnish Trip to Helsinki (longways). 

This order clearly has no connection with geographical location, symbolic affinity 
or types of formation. Rounds, squares, longways, and a preponderance of couple 
dances alternate entirely in order of difficulty, for a series of evenings, with an eye on 
physical endurance. The choice is unhackneyed; little known forms and special ver- 
sions of well-known, already published dances. It is a cause of wonder why, with such 
a store on hand, the author should have included the Mexican Waltz, avowedly not 
Mexican, but danced to the innocuous Léndler tune of the hybrid Chiapanecas. 

Sensible introductory remarks are marred by a contradiction—‘‘The stress is on 
participation, not on exhibitionism” in current folk festivals (p. viii). ‘‘One of the 
problems facing the folk dance movement today is the temptation to emphasize 
exhibitions” (p. x). The Introduction presents the recurrent theme of the book: ‘‘Too 
much emphasis cannot be put on the fact that folk dancing is fun.” The flirtation 
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theme is also emphasized. And the romantic mood. In the Polish Kujawiak ‘The 
first figure, which is just a walking step, should be described as a stroll with couples 
imagining themselves in a shady lane and the full moon overhead. They whisper to 
each other, pointing out passing scenes with their free hands as they stroll’’ (p. 80). 

Aside from these efforts to captivate the public, the background notes contain 
excellent suggestions for instruction and for well-styled performance, as the turned 
out stamp in the Bulgarian Tropanka, the step-bend in the Jewish Patch Tanz, and a 
whole series in the Bavarian Léndler. 

The descriptions of the steps and formations are clear and accurate. The awkward 
system of verbose descriptions with interpolated (count-and-) is excused by the ob- 
jective. Any uncertainties are clarified by the expressive and decorative sketches by 
Ben Stein, which fall short of perfection only by ignoring Michael Herman’s advise 
that ‘‘Full skirts are a must” (p. 15). A great asset are the amazing action photo- 
graphs by Gjon Mili, of dancers in authentic costumes. These are not co-ordinated 
with the text. The occasional described dance which is reproduced in photography, as 
the Varsovienne, is not juxtaposed. However, the photos visualize the lusty spirit of 
this folk art where words would fall short. 

Not so the harmonic settings of the attractive and authentic tunes. It could not 
conceivably be fun dancing to these thin and often erroneous chord progressions 
(Ldéndler, meas. 2 and 30). 

Mr. Herman shows his broad knowledge by lucid remarks on common elements 
between nationalities—the Varsovienne position (p. 51), the Grand Right and Left 
(p. 73), the Swing (p. 11 and 75). It is hoped that his knowledge and ability will soon 
organize and publish more of his vast materials on a folkloric, geographic or choreo- 
graphic basis. Meanwhile, this unpretentious and accessible booklet will prove a use- 
ful guide “‘for all.” 

GERTRUDE PROKosSCH KURATH 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


We Called It Music. A Generation of Jazz. By Eddie Condon. Narration by Thomas 
Sugrue. (New York: Henry Holt, 1947. Pp. 341. 20 illustrations; index. $3.00.) 


The life of Eddie Condon, as it is portrayed in this book, has been an odd blend of 
hooliganism and evangelism. Most of the first half of the volume is devoted to proving 
that Condon, on his own proudly presented evidence, got into more mischief than 
Peck’s Bad Boy plus both the Katzenjammer Kids. He was very, very naughty. 

Then he learned to play the piano in F, and finally worked his way up to the banjo 
in any key. He mingled with a great many musicians, about whom he tells anecdotes; 
he played a great many jobs, about which he tells anecdotes; he had lots of ups and 
downs, and tells ancedotes about them, too. 

All at once he was talked by his friends into becoming the Prophet of Jazz. Against 
tremendous odds (there seemed to be a lot of people who weren't particularly in- 
terested), he promoted jazz concerts, organized jazz clubs to underwrite the reissue 
of old phonograph records, bought into a night club, and, in general, became famous, 
the book implies, as the man who saved the world from the extinction of jazz. 

We Called it Music is, in a word, trivial. Thomas Sugrue, Condon’s collaborator, 
has proven before now that he can write. He has, I understand, written and collabo- 
rated in writing six previous books. This one was done on his sabbatical leave. Condon 
for his part, is guilty of a tremendous exaggeration of his own importance in the field of 
jazz music; one would get from this book no inkling of the fact that Condon’s kind of 
jazz is regarded as antiquated by most jazz musicians. Other, and more successful 
types of jazz are completely ignored; Condon’s battle is phrased all the way through 
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as a crusade against those who, for sinister reasons of their own, refused to appreciate 
the whole genre. 

RIcHARD A. WATERMAN 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinots 


Kwakiutl Grammar with a Glossary of the Suffixes. By Franz Boas. Edited by Helene 
Boas Yampolsky with the collaboration of Zellig S. Harris. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. 37, Part 3. Philadelphia, 1947. 
Pp. 199-377, $2.50.) 


The posthumous work before us lacks reference to preceding publications on the 
Kwakiutl by Franz Boas and others. These include, according to George Peter 
Murdock (Ethnographic Bibliography of North America, Yale Anthropological Studies, 
Vol. 1, New Haven, 1941) altogether 74 papers and monographs by 37 authors. Boas 
himself was the author of almost half of the items listed; if number of pages instead 
of numbers of items are counted, Boas can be said to have written more on the 
Kwakiutl than the combined publication of the other 36 contributors to the same 
subject. Except for incidental references by Edward Sapir, the only modern linguistic 
analyses of Kwakiutl are by Franz Boas; of the dozen titles devoted to some verbal 
aspect of Kwakiutl life, including texts, the following Boas papers are selected as 
being primarily devoted to linguistic analysis. 

(1) “Geographical Names of the Kwakiutl Indians,’’ CUCA, 20 (1934), 1-83. 

(2) Kwakiutl, BAE-B 40 (1911), pp. 423-558. 

(3) ‘‘Metaphorical Expression in the Language of the Kwaikiutl Indians’’ in 
Race, Language and Culture (New York, 1940), pp. 232-239. 

(4) ‘“‘Notes on Some Recent Changes in the Kwakiutl Language,” JJAL, 7 (1932), 
90-93. 

(5) ‘‘Notes on the Kwakiutl Vocabulary, JJAL, 6 (1931), 163-167. 

(6) “Religious Terminology of the Kwakiutl’’ in Race, Language and Culture 
(New York, 1940), pp. 612-618. 

(7) “A Revised List of Kwakiutl Suffixes,” JJAL, 3 (1924), 116-131. 

(8) ‘Vocabulary of the Kwakiutl Language,’’ PAPS, 31 (1893), 34-82. 

To these eight titles we now add (9) Kwakiutl Grammar, to be reviewed here, with 
particular reference to title (2) in the above list, which gives additional bibliography, 
and which turns out to be a preliminary 1911 version of the final statement published 
in 1947. It is fair to conclude that the study of Kwakiutl occupied Boas, on and off, 
throughout his scholarly lifetime. 

The Kwakiutl Grammar makes some orthographic references to Nootka and to 
Bella Bella, and gives footnote references to Quileute and to Salish languages which 
imply an orientation in neighboring and related languages,—namely, that there are 
five or six closely related languages known by the family name of Wakashan (Nitinat 
and Makah besides Nootka proper; Bella Bella [and Kitamat (?)] besides Kwakiutl 
proper); neighbors of the Wakashan family are the Tsimshian and part of the Atha- 
bascan family to the north and northeast of Vancouver Island in British Columbia, 
and the Salish family as well as Quileute to the south and southeast of Vancouver 
Island. Only the Salish languages and the Quileute of Cape Flattery show structural 
similarities to Wakashan; Tsimshian and Athabascan languages do not. 

Boas’ 1911 as well as his 1947 grammar of Kwakiutl give, on the one hand, more 
characters in the orthography than phonemes in the language, but on the other 
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hand, both by explicit statement and by listing the distribution of the allophones 
orthographically represented, make it fairly clear what groups of allophones are pho- 
nemically distinct from what other groups of allophones. 

Phonemically, we might say Kwakiutl distinguishes between short e, 0, a, and long 
e’, o°, a’ (with extra length audible when stress falls on a long vowel); and only 
short a, 4, 9. Now compare this phonemic statement with Boas’ 1911 statement 
(‘The two pairs 7 e and o u probably represent each a single intermediate sound”’); 
and his 1947 statement (‘‘. . . e, and 0, u are each pair one phoneme’”’). In 1911 Boas 
appeared to regard the production of our /e/ as well as our /o/ phoneme as stable, 
occurring within the range of close [i] to open [e] for /e/ and between close [u] and 
open [o] for /o/. In 1947 Boas gave the conditions under which specific, different 
allophones are found both for the /e/ phoneme and for the /o/ phoneme (thus, when 
juxtaposed to front consonants, the closer allophones are heard; with back con- 
sonants the more open allophones are heard; and after velars the phoneme /o/, 
when long, appears in a third very low allophone). Curiously enough, in 1947 Boas 
employs an orthography which marks allophones rather than phonemes, even though 
he has mastered the phonemic principle; ironically enough, he finds, for his 1947 
grammar, more allophones than he represents orthographically (e.g., the very low 
allophone for the /o/ phoneme is described but not written). This is not one of sev- 
eral but rather the only valid objection to the use of allophonic in preference to pho- 
nemic orthography: the latter is, by definition, consistent; allophonic writing is, in 
practice, inconsistent, whether coming from the hands of Boas or of lesser mortals. 

Conversely, objections have been made (and we remember how clearly Boas would 
state this in discussions) to phonemic orthography: that it conceals the record, that 
one cannot always be sure of phonemicization of a given language,—but that if co- 
mitted to a phonemic orthography, one records thereafter with a pseudoconsistency. 

Phonemics has won the day, and Boas’ objections to phonemics (or rather to com- 
plete phonemicization of an entire language) is now a matter of historical interest, 
rather than contemporary discussion. So far as the vowels of Kwakiutl are concerned, 
all vowel qualities and lengths which Boas heard are recorded in a non-phonemic, 
narrowly phonetic orthography (with minor exception, as noted above). This phonetic 
record should theoretically be convertible into a phonemic record. It is not. Or rather, 
it is not readily convertible, or not convertible to the satisfaction of different analysts. 
Two independent workers have come to two different conclusions as to the significant 
differences between Kwakiutl vowels. My guess is given above; Swadesh’s guess is 
given in his review published in the journal Word. It differs greatly from my guess. 
Yet if Swadesh and I were to do independent field work with the same language, our 
phonemicization would be closely similar, if not identical. (This prediction is based 
on actual experience, namely with the Penobscot language; other pairs of American- 
ists have phonemicized Ojibwa in the same way after independent field work.) 

The consonants of Kwakiutl are recorded phonemically by Boas; they are im- 
mediately discussed from a morphophonemic point of view. After 86 pages devoted 
to the morphology, 76 pages are given to a glossary of the suffixes. The glossary is so 
clearly and conveniently presented that it may be used without difficulty by folk- 
lorists interested in stylistic problems arising from an examination of native texts. 


The native texts are published elsewhere. 
C. F. VOEGELIN 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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“Kota Texts: A Review of the Primitive 
in Indic Folklore,’’ 283-297. 

Kraft, Celia; see Harold Preece. 

Krappe, Alexander Haggerty; see Alex- 
ander Haggerty Krappe. 

Kurath, Gertrude Prokosch, ‘Festival 
News,” 312-313. 

, ‘International Folk Festivals in 

Michigan,”’ 394. 

, reviews by, 332-333, 412-413. 

La Barre, Weston, ‘‘Folklore and Psy- 
chology,”’ 382-390. 

Leach, MacEdward; see American Folk- 
lore Society, Secretary-Treasurer’s Re- 


port. 











, review by, 398-399. 

Leighton, Dorothea; see Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. 

Leighton, Dorothea, and Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, Children of the People. The 
Navajo Individual and His Develop- 
ment, reviewed, 108-109. 

Leslau, Wolf, ‘‘Mother’s 
Ethiopia,” 394-395. 

Lewis, Lloyd, J# Takes All Kinds, re- 
viewed, 331. 

Library of Congress, Folklore Section, 
Resolutions commending work of, 208. 

Library of Congress Recordings, 397. 

Lid, Nils; see Reidar Th. Christiansen. 

Liestgl, Knut; see Reidar Th. Christian- 
sen. 


Day in 
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Lips, Julius E., Naskapi Law, reviewed, 
329-331. 

Lismer, Arthur; see Marius Barbeau. 

Lomax, Alan (ed.), Deep Sea Chanteys and 
Whaling Ballads (folk song record 
album), reviewed, 215-218. 

, Listen to our Story (folk song 

record album), reviewed, 215-218. 

, Mountain Frolic (folk song rec- 

ord album), reviewed, 215-218. 

, Sod Buster Ballads (ballad rec- 
ord album), reviewed, 215-218. 

Lomax, John, Adventures of a Ballad 
Hunter, reviewed, 102-103. 

, see John Avery Lomax. 

Lowie, Robert H., review by, 401. 

Macgregor, Gordon, Royal B. Hassrick, 
and William E. Henry, Warriors With- 
out Weapons. A Study of the Society 
and Personality Development of the 
Pine Ridge Sioux, reviewed 228-229. 

Marneffe, Alphonse de, Fables des ant- 
maux du Congo. Nifano ya nyama ya 
Kongo, reviewed, to1—102. 

Marriott, Alice, Winter Telling Stories, 
reviewed, 223-224. 

McCord, May Kennedy; 
Randolph. 

Membership of the American Folklore 
Society, 418-434. 

Mendoza, Vicente T., ‘‘Current State 
and Problems of Folklore in Mexico,” 
365-368. 

Métraux, Alfred, reviews by 220-222, 
404-406. 

Mihanovich, Clement Simon, ‘Religious 
Folklore of the Poljica Region of 
Dalmatia,’’ 261-282. 

“Milk in Folklore,”’ 393. 

Minstrelsy and the Dance, 213. 

Modern Language Association, 86. 

“Mohave Coyote Tales,” 233-255. 

tMorley, Sylvanus Griswold, The An- 
cient Maya, reviewed, 399-400. 

, review by, 321-322. 

Moses, Jesse; see Frank G. Speck. 

“‘Mother’s Day in Ethiopia,’’ 394-395. 

National Folk Festival, 86, 397. 

Nelson, J. H., review by, 223. 

New England Balladry, 87-88. 

New Mexico Folklore Society, 315. 
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Newton, Stan, Paul Bunyan of the Great 
Lakes, reviewed, 97-99. 

New York Historical Association, Semi- 
nars in American Culture, 213. 

Nimuendaja, Curt, The Eastern Timbira, 
reviewed, 220-222. 

North Carolina Folklore, 315. 

North Carolina Folklore Society, 96. 

Notes and Queries, 83-85, 211-212, 312- 
314, 392-395. 

Nulton, Lucy, ‘‘Jump Rope Rhymes as 
Folk Literature,” 53-67. 

Olsson, Helmer, Svenska Gétor. I. Folk- 
gator fran Bohuslin, reviewed, 95-096. 

Opler, Morris Edward, review by, 96-97. 

Pearce, T. M., reviews by, 333-334. 

Pearce, T. M., and A. P. Thomason 
(eds.), Southwesterners Write, reviewed, 
409-410. 

Peckham, Howard H., Pontiac and the 
Indian Uprising, reviewed, 227-228. 

Pennsylvania Folklore, 396. 

Perry, Clay, New England's Buried 
Treasure, reviewed, 224-225. 

Personalia: Marius Barbeau, 214. 

Preece, Harold, and Celia Kraft, Dew on 
Jordan, reviewed, 227. 

Preston, W. D., ‘“‘Japanese Riddle Mate- 
rials,’ 175-181. 

, reviews by, 319-321. 

Publications Received, 110-112, 
232, 335-336, 416-417. 

P’u, Sungling, Chinese Ghost and Love 

Stories, reviewed, 400-401. 

Radio Folklore Program, 397. 

Randolph, Vance, Ozark Superstitions, 
reviewed, 401-403. 

, review by, 102-103. 

Randolph, Vance, and May Kennedy 
McCord, ‘‘Autograph Albums in the 
Ozarks,’”’ 182-193. 

“The Real McCoy,” 8s. 

Reaver, J. Russell, ‘‘Henry, the Pole- 
Vaulting Fish,’’ 313-314. 

Redfield, Robert, review by, 399-400. 

“Regeneration Through Drama _ at 
Death,” 151-174. 

Rehnberg, Mats, Sdckpipan i Sverige 
[The Bagpipe in Sweden], reviewed, 322. 

“Religious Folklore of the Poljica Region 
of Dalmatia,” 261-282. 
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“Report of the Folk Song Committee of 
the Comparative Literature II Section 
of the Modern Language Association, 
1947," 298-304. 

Reviews, 89-109, 215-231, 316-334, 398- 
415s. 

Reviews of Books. See Reviews. 

Revista Venesolana de Folklore, reviewed, 
93-94- 

Rey, Agapito, review by 93-94. 

Rosenblum, Morris, ‘‘The Real McCoy,” 
85. 

Rudolph, R. C., review by, 323. 

Satterthwaite, Linton, Concepts and 
Structures of Maya Calendrical Arith- 
metic, reviewed, 321-322. 

Schreiber, William I., reviews by, 106—- 
108. 

Schuster, Carl, ‘‘Turkey-Head Target,” 
395: 

Schwab, George, and George W. Harley 
(ed.), Tribes of the Liberian Hinterland, 
reviewed, 407-408. 

Sebeok, Thomas A., ‘‘Data on Naked- 
ness and Related Traits in Hungary,” 
356-363. 

Seeger, Charles, reviews by, 215-218. 

Serruys, Paul, Les cérémonies du mariage, 
usages populaires et textes dialectaux du 
Sud de la préfecture de Ta-T’oung, re- 
viewed, 323. 

Shaw, Harry, and Ruth Davis (eds.), 
Americans One and All, reviewed, 100- 
IOI. 

Shipley, Joseph T. (ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Literature, reviewed, 91-92. 

Simpson, Claude M. Jr., ‘‘Ebsworth and 
the Roxburghe Ballads,”’ 337-344. 

Simpson, George Eaton, ‘‘Two Vodun- 
Related Ceremonies,” 49-52. 

Smith, Grace Partridge, “A Yankee 
Proverb, Vermont Variety,” 392-393. 

Smith, Marian W., ‘‘Kota Texts: A Re- 
view of the Primitive in Indic Folk- 
lore,”” 283-297. 

South Atlantic Modern Language As- 
sociation, 86. 


Speck, Frank G., Catawba Hunting, 


Trapping, and Fishing, reviewed, 94- 
95- 
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, Rappahannock Taking Devices: 
Traps, Hunting, and Fishing, re- 
viewed, 94-95. 

, review by, 329-331. 

Speck, Frank G., and Jesse Moses, The 
Celestial Bear Comes Down to Earth, 
reviewed, 410-412. 

Spence, Lewis, Myth and Ritual in 
Dance, Game and Rhyme, reviewed, 
332-333- 

Spencer, Katherine, Reflection of Social 
Life in the Navaho Origin Myth, re- 
viewed, 323-325. 

Spicer, Dorothy Gladys, Windows Open 
to the World, reviewed, 226-227. 

Stern, Bernard J.; see Melville Jacobs. 

“The Swai’xwe Myth of the Middle 
Fraser River: The Integration of Two 
Northwest Coast Cultural Ideas,’’ 1- 
18. 

Swanton, John R., The Indians of the 
Southeastern United States, reviewed, 
89-91. 

Symposium on Western Folklore, 87. 

Taylor, Archer, “Alexander Haggerty 
Krappe (1894-1947),”" 201-202. 

, reviews by, 95-96, 101-102, 218- 
220, 225-226. 

“A Tentative Bibliography on the Slo- 
vene Proverb,” 194-200. 

Texas Folklore Society, 213. 

Thomason S. P.; see T. M. Pearce. 

Thompson, Stith, “Folklore in South 
America,”’ 256-260. 

,» “John Avery Lomax (1867- 

1948),’’ 305-306. 

, reviews by, 325-327, 404. 

Titiev, Mischa, review by, 227-228. 

, “Two Hopi Myths and Rites,” 
31-43. 

Tugrul, Mehmet, Lglenceli Hikéyeler 
[Amusing Stories], reviewed, 319-321. 

, Malatya’dan Derlenmig Massalar 
[Folk Tales Collected in Malatya], re- 
viewed, 319-321. 

“‘Turkey-Head Target,’’ 395. 

“Two Hopi Myths and Rites,” 31-43. 

“Two Vodun-Related Ceremonies,’’ 49- 
52. 

Underhill, Ruth M., Papago Indian 
Religion, reviewed, 96-97. 
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, reviews by, 108-100. 

Useem, John, review by, 228-2209. 

Utley, Francis Lee, review by, 410-412 

Velten, H. V., review by, ror. 

Villadsna, J. G., ‘‘Milk in Folklore,”’ 393 

Voegelin, C. F., review by, 414-415. 

Wallace, William J., ‘‘Hupa Narrative 
Tales,” 345-355. 

Waterman, Richard A., reviews by, 222, 
327-328, 413-414. 

Western Folklore Conference, 214. 

Wheelright, Mary C., Hail Chant and 
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Water Chant, reviewed, 317-319. 
Whiting, B. J., “Apperson’s English 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases: Some 
Additions and Corrections,’’ 44-48. 
Witthoft, John, reviews by, 94-95. 
“The Wolves of Maine,”’ 84-85. 
“Work in Progress: 1947,’’ 71-81. 
Wyman, Leland C., review by, 323-325. 
“A Yankee Proverb, Vermont Variety,” 
392-393. 
Yiddish Folklore Club, 396. 
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